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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Biographia Britannica Literaria; or, Biography 
of Literary Characters of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Anglo-Saxon Period. By T. Wright, 
M.A. 8vo, pp. 554. London, 1842. Parker. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Tue Royal Society of Literature—of which the 
Earl of Ripon has been for several years the zea- 
lous and excellent president, and which ranks 
upon its council and committee the Dukes of 
Rutland, Newcastle, and Sutherland, the Earls 
of Burlington and Clare, Lords Bexley and Col- 
borne, Sir Gore Ouseley, Sir M. Tierney, Sir J. 
Doratt, Messrs. Hallam, W. M. Leake, W. R. 
Hamilton, W. Osburn, L. H. Petit, the Revs. 
Dr. Spry, G. Toinlinson, and R. Cattermole, and 
other gentlemen known as the patrons and pro- 
moters of letters,—was instituted by his late 
Majesty George IV., under the auspices of the 
learned, benevolent, and pious Dr. Burgess, bi- 
shop of Salisbury, and munificently endowed with 
an annual grant of 1100 guineas from the privy 
purse. The charter was granted in 1825. Ten 
eminent scholars were elected as the recipients 
of 100 guineas per annum each; and the remain- 
ing 100 guineas were expended upon two gold 
medals, to be presented at the anniversary to 
two individuals who had distinguished them- 
selves by some important literary production, 
The purposes of the royal charter were faith- 
fully carried out; and for several years the fol- 
lowing honoured names made up the list of those 
who were deemed worthy of election as the ten 
Royal Associates :— _ 

§. T. Coleridge, Esq., Rev. E. Davies, Rev. J. Jamie- 
son, D.D., F.R.S,E., Rev. T. R. Malthus, F.R.S., T. J. 
Mathias, Esq., F.R.S., J. Millingen, Esq., F.S.A., Sir W. 
Ouseley, LL.D., W. Roscoe, Esq., Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A., 
F.S.A., Sharon Turner, Esq., F.S.A. 

During this time the medals were adjudged to— 

1824. W. Mitford, Esq., M, Angelo Mai.—1825. J. Ren-, 
nell, Esq., F.R.S , C. Wilkins, Esq., LL.D.—1826. Prof. 
Schweighzeuser, Dugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.S.—1827. Sir 
Walter Scott, R. Southey, Esq.—1828. Rev. G. Crabbe, 
Rev. W. Coxe.—1829. W. Roscoe, Esq., Baron A. I. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy.—-1830. Washington Irving, Esq., H. 
Hallam, Esq. 

On the death of the founder of this truly 
princely institution, it was found inexpedient 
to continue so large a sum out of the newly 
modelled revenues of the crown; some of the 
associates had also died; and most, if not all 
the others were transferred to the consolidated 
fund for their pensions, not deriving them any 
longer through the medium of the society. 
The medals were also dispensed with, and the 
royal favour limited to the subscription of a 
hundred guineas yearly to the general funds, 
which her Majesty continues to bestow. 

Among its earlier acts, the society took up 
the subject of Egyptian antiquities and learn- 
ing, and brought to completion the publica- | 
tions begun by Dr. Young. This pursuit gave | 
a considerable bias to the Transactions, and | 
they have contributed to throw more light, in | 
proportion, upon inquiries into the ancient 
dynasties and language of Egypt than on any 
other branch of literary investigation, though | 
classical and other interesting topics have not | 
been neglected. Athens and Rome have fur- | 
nished their contributions ; and lingual, scuip- 
tured, and pictorial monuments of former ages 





and nations have been submitted to learned 
examination, and been deciphered and ex- 
plained with curious felicity. 

Such have been the proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Literature to the present day, and 
their published volumes afford ample proof of 
the value of their various labours; but by the 
single volume now before us, they have, in our 
opinion, not only begun a course more con- 
sistent with the objects of their foundation, but 
established a claim upon the popular sympathy 
of England which will bring them into higher 
repute than any regal endowment, however 
generous and splendid as a boon and encou- 
ragement to literary desert. Mr. Wright, to 
whom the task of commencing a Biographia 
Britannica Literaria, with a history of the An- 
glo-Saxon period and writers, has been con- 
fided, is well known, both at home and on the 
Continent, as a first-rate Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle-age scholar. He has acquitted himself 
of his very difficult duty with skill, judgment, 
and ability; and produced a work which may 
be consulted for centuries as a repertory of the 
first literature of our forefathers of which we 
can have any cognisance. He has grappled 
with all the real,—he has eschewed the fabu- 
lous; and he has collected a mass of new in- 
formation from the most recondite sources, 
whilst he has corrected many remarkable errors 


which have been handed down to us tradition- | 


ally through succeeding generations. 

To describe the work more particularly, we 
may state that the author has given the lives 
only of Anglo-Saxons, or of writers connected 
with the British islands who were known to 
that branch of our ancestry. He has judici- 
ously thrown out all doubtful names of persons 
who cannot be proved to have written, or even 
to have existed. By this careful sifting and 
original research,—instead of being, as most 
modern biographies are, a mere compilationfrom 
preceding compilations of similar character, re- 
peating nearly, if not all, their misstatements 
and blunders,—Mr. Wright has succeeded in 
establishing the actual events in the lives of the 
individuals described. Every date and every 
book relating to or attributed to them have been 
critically examined; and the future historian 
may safely resort to these pages for unques- 
tionable data upon which to affirm or refute 
the hundred vague facts and theories which 
abound on the subject-matter. It has been by 
such a sedulous critical process that the au- 
thor seems to have detected and pointed out 
forgeries of long standing and belief,—such, 
for instance, as the following, respecting the 
pristine 1. Gildas, 2. Nennius, 3. the Charter 
of foundation of Malmsbury Abbey, 4. one of 
the works attributed to Alfred, 5. 
Asser, and many other minor cases. 

1. Gildas (6th century).—* The catalogue of 
Anglo-Saxon writers begins with a name of 
very doubtful authority, which is supposed to 
have been borne by one of that people whom 
the Anglo-Saxons had driven from their homes. 
The small district of Alcluyd (Dumbarton), 
where the vanquished Britons long held a li- 
mited rule, was once governed by a king named 
Can, or Ken,* who had no less than four-and- 





* “Mr. Stevenson’s text of the life by Caradoc of Lan- 


the work of | 


; twenty sons. Of this number, one, called Gil- 
| das, having displayed an early attachment to 
| learning, was placed under the care of St. Iltu- 
| tus, a cousin of the famous King Arthur. One 
| of his fellow-scholars, then a child like him- 
| Self, was Sampson, afterwards archbishop of 

York. Gildas soon became celebrated for his 
| rigid piety; and, when the teaching of Iltutus 
| was no longer sufficient to satisfy his thirst for 
| learning, he left the shores of Britain to pur- 
| sue his studies in France. Returning thence, 
| after a residence of seven years, he opened a 
school: in his native land, which was crowded 
with scholars from all parts of the island. Gil- 
das preached every Sunday to a numerous con- 
gregation in a church on the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire, near the promontory which was 
then called Pepidiauc, but which has since 
received the name of St. David’s Head. One 
day, as the preacher was in the midst of his 
exhortations, to the equal astonishment of him- 
self and his disciples, he found himself de- 
prived of the power of continuing the sermon 
which he had begun. Suspecting that this 
impediment might be caused by some one of 
the persons who were assembled to hear him, 
he ordered them all to go out of the church; 
and then, alone, as he believed, he made an- 
other attempt to proceed with his discourse. 
This second attempt was as vain as the former ; 
but he now discovered that a British damsel, 
far advanced in pregnancy with the child who 
was afterwards to be the patron-saint of Wales, 
| had taken shelter within the doorway from the 
| crowd which pressed without. Gildas ordered 
the intruder, whose name is said to have been 
Nonnita, to leave the church; and having called 
in his congregation, he continued his preaching 
| without further interruption, and at the con- 
| clusion broke out in prophetic exclamations on 
| the sanctity of the infant which was shortly to 
jsee the light. The fame of Gildas became 
| every day more widely spread.” 

The narrative gives all the other legendary 
stories about this wonderful personage, which 
Mr. Wright, by a chronological comparison, 
demonstrates to be a tissue of fables, and offers 
the following remarks :— 

“* It would certainly not be easy to conceive 
a greater number of chronological inconsisten- 
cies in a much larger compass than we here 
find crowded together within the life of one 
man. * * * If we give up the life of Gil- 
das as told by his biographers, all that is known 
even of his name, and all that seems to have 
been known for many centuries, is the infor- 
mation we gather from his own book, and even 
this is not free from suspicion. The tract which 
has been known since the days of Bede as the 
work of Gildas consists, in the first place, of a 
| brief and barren sketch of the vicissitudes of 
| carvan, made after the two manuscripts in the British 
| Museum, calls the father of Gildas Nau. There are, 
| however, strong reasons for believing that this is only 
{an error of the manuscripts; for not only does the bio- 
| graphy by the monk of Ruys call him Can, but also 
| Capgrave, and, still earlier, Giraldus Cambrensis (in 
| Vit. David.), Johannes Glastoniensis (edited by Thomas 
| Hearne), and the MS. Life of St. Cadoe (MSS. Cotton. 
| Vespas., A. x1v. fol. 29, v°. and Titus, D. xx11. fol. 95), 
| agree in giving him the name of Can, or Kan; and all 
| these writers seem to have taken what they say of Gil- 

das from the tract by Caradoc.” 
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British history under the Romans, and during 
the wars between the Britons and the Picts and 
Scots, and the Saxon invasions, chiefly com- 
piled from Roman writers; and, secondly, of a 
long epistle to his countrymen, and particu- 
larly to five kings, Constantine, Aurelius Co- 
nan, Vortipore, Cuneglas, and Maglocunus, 
which is but a series of bitter invectives against 
the general and degrading wickedness of kings 
and people, of the clergy even more than the 
laity. The writer closes his sketch of British 
history with the following passage: —‘ Et ex 
eo tempore nunc cives, nunc hostes vincebant 
+... usque ad annum obsessionis Badonici 
montis, qui prope Sabinum ostium habetur, 
novissimzeque ferme de furciferis non minime 
stragis, quique quadragesimus quartus, ut novi, 
orditur annus, mense jam primo emenso, qui jum 
et mee nativitatis est.’ The date of this siege 
is fixed, on very uncertain authority, in A.p. 
520; so that, by this mode of reckoning, Gil- 
das would have written his book in 564, when 
he was in his forty-fourth year. It may also 
be observed, that no circumstance in this book 
affords the slightest support to the biographies 
ofits author. It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, that Bede, who gives his brief account 
of the events of this period almost literally 
from Gildas, and who seems to have known no 
other authority, has quite misunderstood the 
foregoing passage. It is evident that he thought 
the expression used in the original rather equi- 
vocal, and therefore he changes its form; but 
he represents Gildas as saying that the siege of 
Bath happened in the forty-fourth year; not 
before he wrote, but after the arrival of the 
Saxons in Britain, and therefore in A.p. 493, 
instead of 520. Ifwe take the phrase of Gil- 
das as it now stands, it is difficult to imagine 
how Bede could have fallen into such an error; 
but this difficulty would be entirely taken away 
if we might be allowed to suppose that in the 
copy he used the phrase closed with the word 
annus, and that the words which follow were 
omitted. The error of Bede, moreover, is not 
the only extraordinary circumstance connected 
with this passage. The monk of Ruys, in his 
life of Gildas, quotes directly from this book ; 
and there can be no doubt that Caradoc of 
Lancarvan, as well as most of the historians of 
that time, were well acquainted with it; yet 
none of them make the slightest allusion to the 
testimony which Gildas here bears to his own 
age. We have therefore sufficient cause for 
suspecting that the mention of the date of the 
author’s nativity is an insertion by some later 
copyist. Unfortunately, the manuscripts which 
have been preserved are neither sufficiently 
numerous, nor of sufficient antiquity, to be 
of much use in solving this question. If, how- 
ever, this suspicion be well founded, then all 
our evidence of the existence of a person 
named Gildas would be reduced to the bare 
circumstance that as early as the age of Bede 
his name was affixed to this book, the authen- 
ticity of which we must either take for granted, 
or it must be deduced from internal evidence. 
This latter is very unsatisfactory, for it consists 
simply in the mention of five British chiefs, 
who are not mentioned elsewhere until the 
time of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the Welsh 
annalists of his age. The style of Gildas is 
always very confused, and his meaning some- 
times not quite clear; but he appears to ad- 
dress these five persons as kings of different 
small states reigning contemporaneously; while 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Welsh annalists 
represent four of them as succeeding each other 
on the same throne, just in the order in which 
Gildas enumerates them, during a period of 





twenty-four years.* If, therefore, these au- 
thorities are good, we must either suppose that 
the book which bears the name of Gildas is al- 
together incorrect, or that it was written by a 
person who lived after the latest of these kings 
had ceased to reign, and who, reviewing retro- 
spectively the crimes of his countrymen, took 
the five kings in chronological order to be the 
subjects of his invectives. We will not, how- 
ever, conceal our own impression that the ac- 
count which Geoffrey of Monmouth gives of 
these kings, and probably that given by all the 
other authorities, are not only founded entirely 
on the book attributed to Gildas, but that seve- 
ral of the circumstances which they have given 
of their history and character are mere misin- 
terpretations of the expressions that occur in 
that book,—as in the instance of a crime which 
Geoffrey and his imitators ascribe to Maglo- 
cunus, or Mailgun. We shall be thus led to the 
conclusion, that there is no independent autho- 
rity now existing which will enable us to test 
the historical truth of this tract, and that we 
have no information relating to its writer, which 
merits the slightest degree of credit.” 

The remaining discussion, for which we must 
refer to the work itself, is full of national and 
literary interest. 

2. Nennius.—“ One name in the foregoing 
list of British writers, that of Nennius, de- 
serves perhaps more notice than the others, 
because it is found prefixed to a book which is 
still preserved. The account which is com- 
monly given of Nennius is taken almost en- 
tirely from two spurious prologues to this book, 
which in all probability are not older than the 
twelfth century, and from certain not very in- 
telligible verses which are added to it in a ma- 
nuscript of the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, preserved in the public library of the 
University of Cambridge. In the prologues he 
is made to describe himself as the disciple of 
Elbodus; whilst in the verses his master is said 
to have been Beulan, to whose son Samuel they 
are addressed. These indications would fix 
the age of Nennius to the beginning of the 
seventh century. According to Leland, he was 
abbot of Bangor, where he is said to have re- 
ceived his education; and, escaping from the 
massacre of the monks in 603, he spent his 
latter years in the Scottish islands. The Welsh 
antiquaries insisted upon a still more remote 
authority for the contents of the book which 
goes under his name: they said that it was 
written by a Nennius who defeated Julius Cx- 
sar in personal combat, and who compiled it in 
the British language from the traditions of the 
bards and priests; and that the second Nen- 
nius, the abbot of Bangor, translated the work 
of bis predecessor, and continued it to his own 
time.t The book, however, to which the name 
of Nennius is prefixed, and which is a short 
sketch of British history, beginning with the 
fabulous account of the colonisation of the is- 
land, contains dates and allusions which be- 
long toa much later period, and carries with it 
many marks of having been an intentional for- 

* “See Geoffrey of Monmouth, lib. viii. c. 1, and his 
abbreviator, Alfred of Beverley, ed. Hearne, p.73. Ar- 
thurus rex obiit anno pxxt11. Dunand rex moritur. 
Conanus. Vortiporius. Mailgo. Hi quatuor xxIv. se- 
quentibus Arthuri mortem annis regnaverunt unus post 
alium in Britannia, Ex Annalibus Menevensibus, in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra.” 

+ “Versus Nennii ad Samuelem filium magistri sui, 
Beulani presbyteri, viri religiosi, ad quem Historiam 
istam scripserat.” This is the same Samuel whose 
name is given in the list above mentioned.” 

t “See Tanner’s Bibliotheca and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Bishop Nicholson speaks rather jestingly of 
Nennius and his book : Historical Lib. part I. p. 27. Gil 
das, also, was said by some Welsh antiquaries to have 
been educated at Bangor.” 





gery. The earliest manuscripts give it as a 
anonymous treatise. The name of Nennius jy 
not joined with it until the beginning of th, 
thirteenth century; and both then and after. 
wards it is as frequently given under the nam 
of Gildas.* The attachment, however, shew 
to the number three, with some other pecu. 
liarities, seem to prove that the compiler was 
or at least wished to appear to be, a Welsh. 
man.+ He evidently intended that it shou) 
pass for a work written soon after the midi\: 
of the seventh century, and the narrative clos¢; 
immediately after the death of Penda, king of 
Mercia, an event which occurred in the year 
655. The outlines of the history which it coy. 
tains are taken from the most common sources, 
but are disfigured partly by the compiler’s jg. 
norance, but much more by his prejudices, 
and they probably owe something to his ima. 
gination.” , 
3. We pass over the charter of Malmsbury 
Abbey to arrive at 5 
4, Alfred and the work attributed to him, 
‘‘Former biographers (observes our author) have 
been induced to give Alfred the fame of being 
a poet as well as a prose writer; this is owing 
to Asser’s account of the love which the king 
shewed always to his native poetry, and of the 
metrical version of the Metres of Boethius at. 
tributed to him, We have already stated it as 
our opinion, that these metres were not the 
work of Alfred ; they were probably composed 
by some obscure writer of the tenth century, 
who imagined that Alfred’s version of Boethius 
was imperfect so long as the metres were only 
given in prose. If Alfred had written verse, it 
would certainly have possessed some of the 
higher characteristics, which distinguish that 
class of compositions in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage; and we cannot believe that he would 
have submitted to the puerile occupation of 
arranging his own words in alliterative cou- 
plets. The following specimens will be sutii- 
cient to shew how little skill is displayed in 
versifying Alfred’s prose. We give the prose 
in one column, and the corresponding verses in 
the other. The first instance is the well-known 
passage relating to Weland, which of course is 
not found in Boethius, and we think that had 
Alfred spoken of him in poetry, he would have 
introduced further allusions to the legend. 
Alfred's Prose. The Metres. 
Hwet sint nu pes Hweer sint nu pes wisan 
fore-mwran and pes Welandes ban 
wisan gold-smiSes pzes gold-smipes, 
ban Welondes? For- pe wes geo m:erost? 
by ic cweS bes wi- For-byiccwx¥ bes wisan 
san,for- by bam cref- Welandes ban, 
tigan ne meg nefre for-by engum ne meg 
his creft losigan, he eord-buendra 
hine mon ne meg se crzft losian 
Sonne ep on him ge- pe him Crist on-laen’. 
niman be mon meg Ne meg mon efre py eS 
ba sunnan awendan znne wreccan 
of hiere stede. Hweer his craeftes be-niman, 
sint nubesWelondes be mon oncerran meg 
ban ? sunnan on-swifan, 
and pisne swiftan rodor 
of his riht-ryne 
rinca enig. 
Hwa wat nu bes wisan 
Welandes ban? 


, 


* “It is very singular that, in the Cambridge MS. 
already mentioned, the scribe has paid solittle attention 
to what he was writing, that he copied this tract twice 
in the same volume, first under the name of Nennius, 
and afterwards under that of Gildas, as two different 
books.” 

t “ The frequent ‘ trilogies’ in the work ascribed to 
Nennius have been pointed out by Lappenberg, Gesch. 
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We might give many more striking instances 
than this; for there is no variation in the mode 
of transfer from verse to prose.” 

After further remarks and quotations, Mr. 
Wright thus concludes :—“ All these cirenm- 
stances taken together seem to us conclusive 
in proving that Alfred was not the author of 
the metrical Anglo-Saxon version of the Me- 
tres of Boethius. Of the only manuscript 
known to contain this version a considerable 
ortion is still preserved in the Cottonian 
library; this is in the common hand-writing of 
the tenth century, and may have been written 
towards the latter end of it. Alfred died on 
the 28th of October, 901. His children, and 
even his grandchildren, inherited from him the 
same greatness of mind, and love of science and 
literature, which were so conspicuous in his 
own character. His name continued to be 
cherished among his countrymen till the ex- 
tinction of Anglo-Saxon independence, and it 
was without doubt the subject of numerous tra- 
ditionary stories and anecdotes. Even in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries his memory 
was kept alive, as the burden of popular songs, 
and by productions similar to the fables and 
proverbs already mentioned. In the following 
lines he is characterised as the ‘ shepherd’ and 
the ‘darling of the English people :’ 

4 heke Alfred, 
Englene herde, 
Englene derling: 
* o = 
he was in Enkelond a king, 
wel swibe strong 3 lufsum ping. 
He was king 3 cleric, 
ful wel he lovede Godis were ; 
he was wis on his word, 
4 war on his werke; 
he was the wisiste mon 
pad was in Engelonde on. 
Editions of King Alfred’s Works. 

The Preface to the Pastorale was printed with Asser’s 
Life, by Matthew Parker, fol. Lond. 1574; it was re- 
printed at Leyden, in 1597, par Bon. Vuleanium Bru- 
gensem, in a scarce anonvmous work, entitled De 
Literis et Lingua Getarum, sive Gothorum: it was 
again printed by Camden, in his Anglica, Norman- 
nica, &c. Scripta, fol. Francof. 1603; and afterwards 
by Wise, in his edition of Asser, 8vo. Oxon. 1722. 

Historie Ecclesiastice Gentis Anglorum Libri V. a 
Venerabili Beda Presbytero scripti. Edited by Whe- 
loc. fol. Cantabr. 1643. Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version 
of Bede. 

An. Manl. Sever. Boethii Consolationis Philosophie 
Libri V. Anglo-Saxonice redditi ab Alfredo, inclyto 
Anglo-Saxonum Rege. Ad apographum Junianum 
expressos edidit Christophorus Rawlinson, e Collegio 
Regine. 8vo. Oxon. 1698. 

Historia Ecclesiastice Gentis Anglorum, &c. Auctore 
Baeda. Edited by Smith, fol. Cantabr. 1722, pp. 471- 
649. Anglo-Saxon version of Bede. 

The Anglo-Saxon Version, from the Historian Orosius. 
By lfred the Great. Together with an English 
Translation from the Anglo-Saxon. 8vo. London, 
1773. By Daines Barrington. 

The Will of King Alfred. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1788, 4to. 

The Will of King Alfred, reprinted from the Oxford 
Edition of 1788; with a preface, and additional notes. 
Svo, London, 1828. 

King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of Boethius de Con- 
solatione Philosophie, with an English Translation, 

and Notes. By J. 8. Cardale. 8vo, London, 1829. 

King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of the Metres of 
Boethius, with an English Translation, and Notes. 
By the Rev. Samuel Fox. 8vo, London, 1835. 

Reliquie Antique. Edited by Thomas Wright and 
James Orchard Halliwell. Vol. I. 8vo, London, 1841. 
Pp. 170-188. The Proverbs of King Alfred.” 

We fear multiplying our illustrations too 
much, and therefore again refer the history of 
Bishop Asser to Mr. Wright’s account of him. 
Tlie critical dissertations in these parts are 
well worthy of attention, though too long for 
extract into our Gazette. Of the great men in 





Yon Engl. vol. i. p. xxxix. and by Stevenson, in the 
introduction to his edition of it.” 





religion, Columbanus, born in Leinster, A.p. 
543; Wilfred, born 634; Boniface, born 680; 
Dunstan, born 925, are excellent examples. Of 
the latter we are told :— 

“The scene of his birth was favourable to the 
development of Dunstan’s mind. From the 
earliest ages the neighbourhood of Glastonbury 
has been connected with popular legends. The 
Britons looked upon it as the burial-place of 
their mythic heroes; while the Irish believed 
it to be sanctified by the bones of their earliest 
saints; and even the Anglo-Saxons regarded 
with mysterious reverence the spot where were 
preserved the relics of a Christian church 
founded before their arrival in the island. It 
thus became an object of pilgrimage to these 
different peoples; and the Irish scholars, who 
came there to pass their latter days in order 
that their bones might rest by the side of those 
of their tutelary Saint Patrick, supported them- 
selves by teaching, and opened a school which 
was frequented by the Saxon youth from a 
considerable distance. Dunstan was placed in 
the school of Glastonbury when a child, and 
made quick and extraordinary progress in 
learning. Amid the poetic and religious le- 
gends of the place, his mind, easily acted upon, 
received a peculiar character; and this singu- 
larity was rendered more remarkable by a 
physical weakness to which he was subject 
from his infancy. When under the influence 
of this distemper, Dunstan believed himself to 
be carried away in a vision, and to have inter- 
course with the beings of another world. While 
still very young, his ardent study threw him 
into a violent fever, which reduced him toa state 
of feebleness that left no hopes of his recovery. 
His friends were already assembled round his 
bed, believing him to be dying, when he sud- 
denly arose in a kind of ecstacy, seized a staff 
which chanced to be near at hand, and ran with 
amazing speed over the neighbouring hills and 
valleys, from time to time turning about and 
brandishing his staff in the air like a madman. 
He continued his wanderings till night-fall; 
and, on his return, he was seen to mount up to 
the roof of the abbey church by a difficult and 
dangerous road, which had been made for the 
use of the workmen employed to repair the 
building; and after balancing himself for a 
moment on the edge of the battlements, he 
descended by a no less perilous way into the 
interior, and there laid himself between the 
two keepers, and fell into a gentle slumber. 
When the keepers awoke, they were astonished 
to find the child in this situation, more parti- 
cularly as the gate of the church was securely 
fastened. But Dunstan, who was already re- 
lieved from his fever, declared that he had been 
tormented by devils, who had hunted him with 
ravenous dogs, and that sometimes he chad 
avoided them by flight, and sometimes driven 
them off with his staff, until angels came and 
rescued him from his pursuers, by lifting him 
up gently to the top of the church; and that 
his heavenly protectors had borne him on their 
wings into the interior of the building. From 
this period, Dunstan was regarded by his com- 
panions with feelings of awe and admiration.” 

An English traveller in the East in these 
early days is remarkable enough to challenge 
our notice :— 

‘‘ Willibald,* who is said to have been the 





* “The life of Willibald was written before his death, 
by a nun of Heidenheim, of whose name we are ignor- 
ant, but who was his kinswoman, and took the account 
of his travels from his own recital. This life is printed 
in the Acta SS. Ord. Bened. Sec. iii. part 2. It became 
afterwards the foundation of various other lives, several 
of which have been printed by Canisius, Mabillon, 
Gretzer (De Eistetensibus Episcopis), &c, but which 





kinsman of Boniface, was like him a native of 
the kingdom of Wessex, probably of Hamp- 
shire. He is supposed to have been born about 
the year 700, or soon afterwards, and having 
with difficulty lived through his third year in a 
state of great feebleness, his parents, despairing 
of his life, carried him to a neighbouring 
monastery, and there dedicated him to the ser- 
vice of Christ. From this time he improved 
in health and strength; and when he was five 
years of age, his father, in fulfilment of his 
vow, placed him in a monastery at Waltheim 
(perhaps Bishop’s Waltham in Hampshire), 
under the care of abbot Egilwalt. He there 
made great progress in learning, and was be- 
loved for his virtues. As he grew up to boy- 
hood, the desire of travelling into foreign lands 
became his passion; and, to indulge in some 
degree the propensity of his son, while he was 
still very young, his father sold his possessions, 
and went with his family (consisting of another 
son named Wunibald, and a daughter named 
Walpurgis) and a number of friends, to settle 
atRome. They left England towards the be- 
ginning of summer, probably in the year 718; 
and, having taken a ship at a place on the 
southern coast, named Hamelea-Mouth, (at the 
mouth of the river Hamble, which passes 
Bishop’s Waltham,) near a port town called 
Hambich or Hamwich (Southampton), after a 
prosperous passage they entered the river Seine, 
and landed at Rouen, where they remained 
some days. They then proceeded slowly 
through France, and arrived at Lucca, where 
Willibald’s father, to whom some of the monk- 
ish writers give the name of Richard, fell sick 
and died. After having buried their parent 
honourably in that city, and perhaps leaving 
part of their company there, the two brothers 
continued their journey on foot; and, by a long 
and circuitous route, crossing the Alps, they 
reached Rome in safety. But, soon after their 
arrival, they were attacked by a violent fever, 
under which they languished long, and from 
the effectsof which they escaped with difficulty. 
After their recovery, Willibald determined to 
continue his travels, and tovisit the Holy Land. 
It was probably about the end of April, 721, 
when, having separated himself from his bro- 
ther, and joined two persons who were desirous 
of performing the same pilgrimage, Willibald 
left Rome, and visited successively the towns 
of Daterinum (probably Terracina), Cajeta, 
and Nebule (perhaps Evoli). At the latter 
place he waited a fortnight before a ship bound 
for Egypt arrived upon the coast; and then, 
having embarked with his companions, they 
proceeded to Rhegia in Calabria (Reggio), 
from whence they crossed over to Catania in 
Sicily (urbs Cathinensis). During a stay of 
three weeks in this city, the travellers had an 
opportunity of visiting Mount Etna, Catania 
was the burial-place of St. Agatha; and at the 
time Willibald visited it, the citizens were ac- 
customed, when threatened by the eruptions of 
the volcano, to spread out the veil of their 
saint towards the flaming mountain, ‘ which 
then ceased.’ At the end of three weeks they 
left Sicily ; and, after touching at Samos, pro- 
ceeded to Ephesus, where they visited the cave 
of the Seven Sleepers, whose legend was even 
then spread over all Christian Europe. From 
Ephesus they went by the towns of Figila or 
Sigila, Strobole, Patara, and Militena, (one 
only of which names can be easily identified,) 
to the island of Cyprus, at that time the limit 


The same lady wrote the 
It may be observed that 
the name Willibald, in Anglo-Saxon, signifies bold of 


will.” 


contain few or no new facts. 
life of his brother Wunibald. 
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between the dominions of the Saracens and the 
Greeks. They passed the first week of the 
year 722 at Paphos, and then removed to a 
town named Constantia, where they remained 
till the nativity of John the Baptist (June 24). 
About the end of June, the travellers crossed 
the sea to Tharratas (Tortosa), where they 
entered the jurisdiction of the Saracens; and 
they walked ten or twelve miles, without meet- 
ing with any obstruction, to a fortified place 
named Arche, or Arahe, which was the see 
of a Greek bishop. They performed also on 
foot the twelve miles between this place and 
Emessa; where they were seized by the Sara- 
cens and carried before the Amir-al-mamenin, 
(the khalif Yézid); they were only liberated at 
the intercession of a Spaniard, who held a place 
of honour in the khalit’s household. As soon 
as Willibald had escaped from this danger, he 
quitted Emessa, and went to Damascus, where 
he remained a week; and he was shewn, at a 
distance of two miles from the city, the spot 
where Paul had been struck down and con- 
verted. From Damascus he turned his steps 
to Palestine; and, after visiting the scene of the 
salutation of the Virgin by the angel Gabriel, 
hearrived at Nazareth, thechurch ofwhich, ashe 
was informed, had been repéatedly saved from 
destruction by paying aransom to the Saracens. 
He next visited Cana, where our Saviour changed 
the water into wine, and where he found a large 
church, in which was shewn one of the six ves- 
sels used on that occasion. Willibald remained 
there one day, and then visited the monastery of 
Mount Tabor and the scene of the transfigura- 
tion. He afterwards spent some days at Tibe- 
rias, where he found many churches and a sy- 
nagogue of Jews. He then visited Magdala, 
Capernaum, and Bethsaida, at which last-men- 
tioned town was a church, of which the ruins 
still remain; and, having passed the night there, 


he proceeded in the morning to Chorazin, where 
was alsoachurch. He next visited the head 
of the Jordan, and passed a night in company 
with the shepherds between the two sources of 


the river. They gave him the whey of ewes’ 
milk to drink ; and he observed that their sheep 
were of a remarkable kind—long-backed, with 
short legs and great erect horns, From this 
place he went to Czsarea, where he found a 
chuv:h and a multitude of Christians. Willi- 
bald’s next journey was to the monastery of St. 
John, in the desert of Quarantania, which was 
inhabited by twenty monks. He slept one 
night in the monastery, and in the morning he 
walked to the part of the river Jordan where 
Christ was baptised, which is distant one mile 
from the monastery. Willibald found there a 
church, and other interesting objects; he re- 
mained there one day, bathed in the Jordan, 
and then passed rapidly by Galgala,—where 
there was a church, in which he was shewn the 
twelve stones brought up by the children of 
Israel from the river (Joshua iv. 5-8),—Jeri- 
cho, and the monastery of St. Eustathius, to 
the holy city,—the grand object of his long 
pilgrimage. Willibald arrived at Jerusalem 
on the feast of St. Martin (Nov. 12); but he 
was immediately afterwards attacked by a seri- 
ous indisposition, by which he was confined to 
his bed till the week before Christmas, when 
‘he offered up thanks for his recovery in the 
church of Zion. He went from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem, visiting on his way a church in the 
valley of Jehosaphat, and another on the Mount 
of Olives; and he was also shewn the spot 
where the angel appeared to the shepherds, 
to announce the birth of the Redeemer. At 
Bethlehem the pilgrims saw the house in which 
Christ was born; and thence they went to a 





large town named Thegua, then pointed out as 
the particular scene of the slaughter of the in- 
nocents, and containing a church. The ruins 
of this town still bear the name of Tekoah, 
about six miles to the south of Bethlehem. 
Willibald next visited the great monastery of 
St. Saba, where he informs us that the monks 
dwelt in cells excavated in the rocks. Not far 
from St. Saba, he was shewn the place where 
Philip baptised the eunuch, which was marked 
by a small church. He next visited Gaza, 
where he was attacked with blindness, under 
which he laboured two months. He returned 
from Gaza to Jerusalem by St. Zacharies (ad 
S. Zachariam prophetam) and the castle of 
Aframia, where he saw the burial-place of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their wives. 
After remaining some time at Jerusalem, where 
he recovered his sight, Willibald proceeded by 
Diospolis, St. George, and a town with a church 
dedicated to St. Peter (who was said to have 
raised the widow Dorcas to life at that spot), 
to the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and thence 
over Mount Libanus to Damascus, whence he 
returned by Caesarea to Jerusalem, where he 
passed the winter of 723-4. In the following 
spring the travellers went to Ptolemais, where 
Willibald lay sick the whole of Lent, while 
some of his companions were sent to the khalif 
for letters of protection; but, not finding him, 
they returned to Ptolemais, where they all re- 
mained till the week before Easter, and then 
they went to Emessa, to ask for letters of safe 
conduct from the governor of that place. These 
they obtained ; but they were obliged to travel 
in separate parties of two each, on account of 
the difficulty of procuring food. They went 
from Emessa to Damascus, and thence a fourth 
time to Jerusalem, where they remained some 
time, and afterwards continued their pilgrimage 
towards the sea-coast. On the way, they vi- 
sited the well where our Saviour spoke with 
the woman of Samaria, over which a church 
had been built; slept one night at Sebaste, and 
passed over an extensive plain covered with 
olive-trees in company with a negro, who had 
two camels and a mule, and who was conduct- 
ing a lady through the forest: they here met 
with a lion, which, however, did them no in- 
jury. From a place named Thalemarcha, on | 
the sea-coast, they travelled on foot round the | 
extreme promontory of Mount Libanus (Mount | 
Carmel), and proceeded to Tyre, where they | 
experienced considerable inconvenience from | 
the unfriendly disposition of the inhabitants, | 
who plundered them of the greater part of | 
their goods, and where they were obliged to 

remain a long time before they found a ship 

bound for Constantinople. It is in the high- 

est degree probable that the difficulties Wil- | 
libald and his companions experienced in ob- | 
taining a passport, and the troubles they met 

with in their departure from Syria, were co- | 
incident with the persecution of the Chris- | 
tian churches in that country in 724, when the | 
Khalif Yezid II., at the end of his reign, had | 
been instigated hy the Jews to publish an| 
edict against the paintings in the churches of | 
his Christian subjects, in consequence of which 

many of the latter fled from their homes. After 

the death of Yezid, hostilities recommenced 

between the Greeks and Arabs, and continued 

during many years; so that Willibald’s depar- 

ture from the Holy Land cannot be placed later 

than this date. Willibald sailed from Tyre on 

St. Andrew’s day (Nov. 30th, 724), and did not | 
reach Constantinople till the week before Easter | 
(the beginning of April, 725). After a residence 

of two years in that city, in the spring of the | 
year 727 he.returned to Sicily in company with 





the envoys of the Pope and the Cesar, and 
visited Syracuse and Catania, from whence he 
crossed over to Reggio in Calabria, and pro. 
ceeded by the isle of Vulcano (of which the 
writer of the narrative gives a curious account), 
Naples, and Capua, to Monte Casino, where he 
arrived in the autumn, after having been absent 
from Italy seven years, and ten after his depar- 
ture from England. Willibald was immediately 
received into the Benedictine monastery of Monte 
Casino. During the first year after his arrival 
he was constituted cubicularius, chamberlain 
or treasurer; in the second year he exercised 
the office of dean (decanus) of the monastery; 
and during the eight following years he acted 
as porter (portarius) of the two monasteries, 
After having been ten years an inmate of this 
celebrated monastic establishment, he accom. 
panied a Spanish presbyter to Rome, where he 
arrived on the 30th of November (about 733), 
Willibald was received with marks of distinction 
by Pope Gregory III., who listened with inte- 
rest to the relation of his adventurous travels, 
and then informed him that his countryman 
Boniface, who probably thought that no man 
could be better fitted to contend with the diffi- 
culties of his situation than one who had conti- 
nued during five years to brave the systematical 
hostility shewn towards the Christians by the 
victorious Arabs, had sent for him to be his 
assistant in the conversion of the Germans, 
Willibald quitted Rome at Easter (739), passed 
through Lucca (where he visited the tomb of his 
father), Ticino, and Brescia, to a place named 
Charinta or Charta; and after spending a week 
with Duke Odilo and another with Suitgarius, 
he was conducted by the latter to Boniface, who 
entrusted to his charge a district in the wilder- 
ness at Eistet (Eichstadt), which had been given 
by Suitgarius to the Church. At this place Wil- 
libald was admitted to priest’s orders by Boni- 
face, on the twenty-second day of July. In the 
autumn of the year following (740), Boniface 
sent him into Thuringia, where he met his bro- 
ther Wunibald, whom he had not seen since he 
quitted him at Rome on his way to the East. 
Shortly after his visit to Thuringia, at Saltz- 
burg on the twenty-first of October, Willibald 
was consecrated bishop of Eichstadt, by Boni- 
face, Burchard, and Wizo. It is not quite cer- 
tain whether this was in A.p. 740, or in 741; 
but it appears that Willibald was then forty-one 
years of age. As bishop of Eichstadt, Willi- 
bald distinguished himself by his activity in the 
work of conversion ; and in a short period he had 
spread the Catholic doctrines through the whole 
country of the Bajoarii. He built a monastery at 
Eichstadt, which was soon peopled by his nu- 
merous disciples. The date of his death is very 
uncertain. He was present at the German coun- 
cil in 742, and at that of Leptines in 743. In 
777, he translated the body of his brother Wu- 
nibald; and he was subsequently present at the 
interment of his sister Walpurgis. His name 
appears so late as Oct. 8th, 785; and it is sup- 
posed that he died in the year following, at the 
great age of eighty-six. According to the Ro- 
man calendar, his death occurred on the 7th of 
July. Willibald was long considered to be the 
same person as the author of the Life of St. Bo- 
niface, until Heinschenius, who edited that life 
in the Acta Sanctorum, shewed from internal 
evidence of the most satisfactory kind that its 
author must be a different person. In fact the 
writer of the Life of Boniface describes himself 
as a simple presbyter, and mentions his name- 
sake the bishop in terms which no one would 
use in speaking of himself. No other work ex- 
tant bears Willibald’s name ; but it is more than 
probable that he composed a narrative of his 
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wanderings in the East. The nun who wrote 
his life says that she heard him relate his ad- 
yentures with his own mouth; yet the accuracy 
with which she speaks of dates and places, and 
one or two other circumstances of slight import- 
ance, seem to shew that she was abridging from 
awritten document. Fabricius speaks of the 
Epistles of Willibald as existing, but inedited.” 

We have only room now to repeat our very 
high estimation of this work, and to thank the 
Royal Society of Literature for procuring us a 
literary treasure of such rare interest. The 


variety of our extracts, and their popular cu- 
riosity, will, we are sure, excuse their length. 
They form, in fact, so many different reviews 
in one; and we are still obliged to defer some 
extraordinary matter. 





The Ward of Thorpe-Combe. By Mrs. Trollope. 

3 vols. London, 1842. Bentley. 
Tue principal portraitures of people, and 
sketches of manners, drawn by Mrs. Trollope, 
are so human and natural, that they ever come 
pleasingly home to the feelings of her readers. 
And yet in case there should be some few who 
would prefer the inhuman and unnatural, she 
almost invariably introduces one or two extra- 
ordinarily exaggerated characters. These, in- 
deed, in each work, are distinct from the ma- 
jority of the personages who play their part in 
the mimic life of her pages, and who, in truth, 
are real representatives, in word and act, of 
beings such as we encounter in the stream of 
existence. Daily intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures does not, however, develop to all the 
complexity of individual traits. It is only such 
close observers of mankind as the author of 
the Ward of Thorpe-Combe, who marks well and 
digests thoroughly, that can perceive and dis- 
tinguish them. And she is industrious withal : 
and hence the fecundity of her pen; for Mrs. 
Trollope is one of the most prolific, as well as 
the most amusing, of writers. To the exagge- 
rated in the present novel belong Timothy Jen- 
kins, and especially Sophy Martin; and we are 
not sorry that there is no separate sketch for 
selection to convey an idea of the cold, subtle, 
selfish, malevolent creature of twenty, without 
one single counteracting virtue, one green spot 
in the desert of her feelings. We turn, then, 
to the more human of these volumes, and sub- 
join two personal portraitures. 

“The first person who reached that part of 
the hall which was within sight of the scrutinis- 
ing eye of the housekeeper, was Mrs. Heath- 
cote. Had Mrs. Barnes seen her twenty years 
before, however defective she might even then 
have found her tournure (for Mrs. Barnes was 
exceedingly aristocratic in her taste), she could 
not have refused to acknowledge that she was 
very pretty; but sixteen times within that pe- 
riod Providence had blessed her house with 
increase, and each successive process of mater- 
nity having left her with very considerable ad- 
ditional plumpness, her form had now arrived 
at a state of rotundity that forcibly suggested 
the idea of a sphere. Nor was her costume 
more in accordance with Mrs. Barnes’ taste 
than her person; for the cloak that kept her 
warm was of a coarse fabric....the wires of 
her black and yellow satin bonnet had been 
buffeted, amidst the many heads in the post- 
chaise, into a shape by no means favourable to 
her general air and appearance; while the wad- 
dling gait, probably inevitable upon the super- 
vention of so remarkable a degree of embon- 
point, rendered her altogether as great a con- 
trast as can be well imagined to the graceful 
ladies she had hoped to see making a part of 





this family meeting. . . . 


“ The squire of Llanwellyn Lodge himself did 
not, indeed, bestow much time upon his toilette, 
returning to the drawing-room much in the 
same condition that he left it, save that he had 
removed an enormous pair of overalls from his 
nether limbs, leaving his dress in what he con- 
sidered as a fitting condition for any society in 
Europe. Inappearance this gentleman was very 
nearly a giant, standing six feet four inches out 
of his shoes, and presenting a mass of bone, 
muscle, and sinew in perfect proportion to his 
height. To assert that his soul accorded with 
his body might be considered as equal to say- 
ing that he had a lofty soul ; therefore the ex- 
pression must be avoided, as being liable to an 
erroneous interpretation: nevertheless in one 
sense it was strictly true, for if the body of 
Squire Wilkyns was heavy, his soul was at least 
equally so, and the same vis inertia which ren- 
dered it difficult to put the one in motion, ap- 
peared to keep the other for ever stagnant also. 
But if his intellect was slow, so were his pas- 
sions. Squire Wilkyns had but one propensity 
in the world which ever approached to vice, and 
this one very rarely carried him far enough to 
deserve the epithet... . he loved good strong 
heady port wine, and of ale could swallow with 
impunity as much as would intoxicate three 
ordinary men; but in this, as in all else, the 
effect within him was so slow that ere exhilar- 
ation reached such a climax as to become ap- 
parent, the vinous influence had evaporated, 
and nothing but a little additional heaviness 
about the eyelids gave signal of the copious 
debauch. Ofall things living Squire Wilkyns 
certainly loved his daughters best; but there 
were no incongruities in his nature, and his 
affections travelled at the same pace as his 
senses, his intellect, and his limbs. To have 
produced something approaching to the sen- 
sation felt by an ordinary parent at seeing the 
light drapery of a daughter approach a candle 
too nearly, Mr. Wilkyns must have seen all his 
three enveloped in flames; and ere the pang 
could reach him which the heightened pulse of 
a darling child is in general enough to give, it 
would have been necessary for him to witness 
the last feverish gaspings of struggling life. 
Au reste, if he had no strongly attached friends, 
he was without an enemy in thegvorld; and if 
the ecstacies of high-wrought sensibility were 
unknown to him, so also were all the deep-felt 
miseries of human life.” 

The Ward of Thorpe-Combe will the more 
strongly attach and increase the number of 
Mrs. Trollope’s reading friends and admirers. 





The Two Admirals. A Tale of the Sea. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper, author of ‘‘The Pilot,” 
“ Red Rover,” “ Water-Witch,” &c. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 
Wuen Mr. Cooper gets on to the water, we 
turn to his pages with feelings of anticipation 
which are rarely disappointed; and although 
The Two Admirals is in a different style from 
the author’s previous sea-tales, there is so much 
of life and animation about it, that we are in- 
clined to look on it as a successful, though not 
the most successful, effort of his successful pen. 
For it is not so faultless, as a whole, as might 
have been expected from the writer’s experi- 
ence in his particular vein of fiction; albeit 
there are still exhibited fine passages of de- 
scription, and much knowledge of mankind on 
the waters. His chief errors are, probably, 
those of becoming too much the essayist, and 
dwelling with too much gusto on trite and well- 
known facts in naval history: even of these 


and we only quarrel with «hem as being out of 
place in a romance. Setting aside these episodes, 
there is little matter to furnish extract, with- 
out breaking in upon the narrative, with the 
mysteries of which wg do not care to interfere. 
Before closing these remarks, however, we must 
notice that Mr. Cooper never misses an op- 
portunity of depreciating the navy of Great 
Britain, and that his flings are as injudicious as 
they are unjust. There are also some curious 
expressions, which may be nautical; yet we 
never heard of a man who “ dove” below,— 
intended, we suppose, as a preterite of the verb 
* to dive.” 


Observations on Railway Monopolies. By Alex- 

ander Gordon. London, Weale. 1841. 
Telegraphic Railways. By W.¥. Cooke. Lon- 

don, Simpkin and Marshall. 1842. 
Railways in Ireland. (From the Dublin Uni- 

versity Magazine, Jan. 1842.) 

THE numerous publications on this important 
subject, railway-communication, that are con- 
stantly pouring in upon us, oblige us every 
now and then to group them as a heading for 
any remarks we may have to offer, or for a 
brief summary of the contents and of the lead- 
ing points of the works themselves. The ad- 
vocacy of Mr. Gordon for steam-carriages on 
common roads, and his opposition to the ‘‘ra- 
dical evils of railway monopolies,” are familiar, 
at least, to the scientific public. The present 
Observations have the like object in view; and 
the author writes with his wonted zeal and 
ability, calling on the legislature to assist the 
projectors of steam-communication on turn- 
pike-roads by a repeal of the tolls “ which 
utterly prohibit steam-carriages;” and bringing 
forward all the evidence he can collect to shew 
the advantages of the one and the disadvantages 
of the other system of locomotion, and the pre- 
sent forlorn state and hope of the turnpike- 
trusts. We have said that Mr. Gordon has 
written with his “ wonted zeal;’’ but we must 
also state our opinion, that in one or two in- 
stances his zeal has overstepped the bounds of 
discretion. We allude to his defence of the 
body of Incorporated Civil Engineers, which 
we think stands too high to need any; and to 
his remarks on the Royal Engineers, particu- 
larly with reference to the deplored recent case 
of the 11th hussars. 

Amongst the evidence adduced by Mr. Gor- 
don of the evils of iron-edge roads is, that of 
the appalling accidents which so frequently oc- 
cur. ‘To remedy these, or rather to reduce the 
chances of collisions to a bare possibility, is 
the object set forth by Mr. Cooke, to whom 
this country is indebted for having practically 
introduced and carried out the electric tele- 
graph as a useful undertaking (promising to be 
a work of national importance), in conjunction 
with Professor Wheatstone, that highly eminent 
scientific man, whose profound and successful 
researches had already prepared the public to 
receive it as a project of practical application. 
To entitle Professor Wheatstone to the cha- 
racter we have given him, we scarcely need 
refer to his well-known determination of the | 
velocity of electricity when passing through a 
metal wire; to his experiments on the deflec- 
tion of magnetic needles, the decomposition of 
water, and other voltaic and magneto-electric 
effects, through greater lengths of wire than 
had ever before been tried; to his original 
method of converting a few wires into a consi- 
derable number of circuits to transmit the 
greatest number of signals; or to his investiga- 








faults, some are still of considerable interest; 


tions in acoustics and optics. With these, and 
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their scientific merits, the public are already | 


more or less acquainted, and to them has praise 
been awarded in the ratio that the requisite 
vigorous research may have been recognised. 
The immediate object, hgwever, of the pam- 
phlet of Professor Wheatstone’s copatentee is, 
as we have stated, to prevent the probability 
of accidents on railroads by the acquirement of 
a “ bird’s eye view’’ of the whole line, by means 
of the electric telegraph. As the flight of a bird 
is to the ordinary speed of a steam-engine, so 
is, many times multiplied, the sweep of electri- 
city to the swiftest wings that ever scudded 
distance by continued motion. Almost instan- | 
taneous, indeed quite so to human perception | 
under ordinary circumstances, without the re- 

volving mirror, &c., is electrical effect, and | 
the resulting symbol which the properties, in | 
relation to magnetism, of this wonderful power | 
have been so ingeniously adapted to indicate. 
The officer, or policeman, or any one—so easy 
and certain is the act—may communicate to the 
terminal division and to the intermediate sta- 
tions ofthe telegraph the fact of the starting | 
or the stoppage of a train : or, in a few moments 
may notice be given of the necessity of an ex- 
press train, and the whole line be cleared for 
its transit, or directions remitted for its avoid- 
ance of any obstacle on the road. The tele- 
graph has been worked for some time with un- 
equivocal success on the Blackwall railway. 
But for all information as to the manner, and 
as to the proposed plan for its adoption on 
longer lines, we refer to the clear account, and 
other evidences of its value, comprised in the 
work second in our list. 

The adoption of the electric telegraph would 
moreover obviate the necessity, in lines of lesser 
traffic, of a double way, now considered so es- 
sential to safety, and which, with all its time- 
tables and signals, is still imperfect in this 
respect. No one need be told of the vast sav- 
ing of expense in the formation of a single 
instead of a double way, nor, because of the 
enormous cost of double ways, of the prevention 
to the extending the railway-system to less 
populous districts, where, as part of a system, 
with all due deference to Mr. Gordon, a rail- 
road would be ofgreat advantage. This brings 
us to the third publication, an able article re- 
printed from the Dublin University Magazine, 
shewing the vast benefit that would result from 
the establishment of railways in Ireland. We 
would at some length, did space permit, assist 
in this good work. But, as the old Scotch 
proverb is, many a mickle makes a muckle, 
and as the cost is one reason that railroads are 
not more spread over Ireland, we think we 
shall have done good service in directing at- 
tention to the perfect safety of a single line in 
conjunction with the electric telegraph. 








NEW PERIODICALS. 
Godfrey Malvern; or, the Life of an Author. By 
Thomas Miller, author of “* Gideon Giles,” 
“ Royston Gower,” “ A Day in the Woods,” 
“ Lady Jane Grey,” &c. Part I., 8vo, pp. 32. 
London, T. Miller. 
WirtH two merry and popular illustrations by 
Phiz, and a grotesque cover humorously indi- 
cating the fate of many an author, Mr. Miller 
has here comme aced a new tale of life, to be 
issued in month.ly parts, according to the fashion 
of the day. It opens fairly with the presage of 
his well-known talents vividly impressed upon 
it. The hero is discovered, a stranger at the 
grave of his father in a country village church- 
yard, and is shortly thereafter elected school- 


| he sighed as he thought of himself.) 





master of the place, The rustic characters, the 


squire, the clergyman, and an original named 
Gregory Gruff, are sketched in; and the dra- 
matic action proceeds as far as a few pages of 
mingled interest, poetical description of natural 
objects, and quaint accounts of persons, could 
carry a Part I. We already feel a desire to 
learn the future career of our scholastic author, 
the mystery of the squire’s origin, the fate of 
his daughter, the effects of Gruff’s inventions, 
and, in short, the whereabouts and destinies of 
the various people to whom we are thus plea- 
santly introduced; and we have no fear that 
Mr. Miller will disappoint either in substance 
or manner the curiosity he has excited. We 
subjoin two brief specimens of his graver and 
gayer moods. Gruff (whose landlady has just 
given him warning to quit, because of his ec- 
centricities) thus moralises in the churchyard : 

“ After a time his mind settled down into a 
sterner mood, as he thought of the dead who 
slept around him; but still there mingled even 
with his graver soliloquies a portion of that 
biting humour which formed so prominent a 
part of his character. ‘ And what have we 
here,’ said he, ‘ but worn-out miseries, broken 
friendships, pride prostrated, greatness over- 
thrown by death; youth cut off untimely, as 
their friends always think ; kind hearts never 
valued until they have crumbled to dust?’ (and 


all law-suits have their ending; and he who 
made so many struggles to gain his large es- 
tate is now left to the same quiet possession of 
six feet of common earth as he who had never 
before.a foot of mould to call his own. Here 
the pauper at last finds a peaceful parish: the 
overseer can remove him no further; the boun- 
dary of death admits of no disputes; the poor, 
houseless orphan sleeps here undisturbed. Here 
the beggar is as rich as he who refused him a 
mouthful of bread ; for here the small and the 
great sleep together. All hopes and fears, all 
doubts and misgivings, have here their ending. 
The debtor fears his creditor no more; rivals 
in love and ambition, friends and foes, sleep 
tranquilly side by side; for in the grave end 
all earthly happiness and human misery. The 
quarrelsome landlady is here quiet, and hath 
no more trouble with her guests. But I begin 
to want my tea, and Parson Preedom never in- 
vited me in. I’ve a good mind to return to 
my lodgings,—his niece uses so much of that 
nasty cheap black tea. Why can’t they drink 
green? Green is nature’s own colour. All 
things ought to be green. I think of all the 
miseries of this life bad tea is one of the great- 
est. Death comes in the course of nature; it 
is but what we must expect some time or an- 
other, for all must die; but bad tea is a thing 
that may be prevented,—it is a misery which 
others bring to us. But I’ll tell her of it some 
day or other. It may cause me to quarrel with 
my best and oldest friend, but I cannot help it. 
What is to be will be—and so I'll go to my tea. 
And that’s as good poetry as some of them 
write in the present day, for there is sense in 
it.’ So saying, he took up his cane, and hur- 
ried off to join the parson at the tea-table, 
grumbling all the way he went at black tea, 
and wishing every ship might sink (if the crew 
were but spared) that came laden with such a 
cargo for England.” 

Our other quotation is less mixed with the 
serious,—a piquant picture of a village school : 

“Godfrey Malvern was now installed school- 
master of Sutton-cum-Bottesford; and amid 
the million monarchs who have swayed the 
birchen sceptre over the realms of A, B, C, 
since the day when Saxon Alfred was first 
taught his letters, never had any one such a 


hero. 


* Here | 





race of blockheads to enlighten, and rebels to 
subdue, as those consigned to the care of our 
In the old games of stag-hunt, I spy, 
dicky-dicky-touchwood, birds in the air, sce- 
saw, &c. they stood unrivalled; but put them 
to their books, and they were all arrant colts, 
No village in the shire could turn out such a 
race of orchard-robbers, bird-nesters, wrestlers, 
football-players, and even fighters; for they too 
often played at ‘ French and English’ until they 
came to good downright blows; while as to their 
slates and copy-books, human eye never fell 
upon such vile scrawls. In their sums they 
made five and five—thirteen; spelt ‘command- 
ment’ with a K, and began ‘ honour’ with 0, 
In simple addition, made twopence halfpenny 
out of seven farthings; in subtraction, took six 
from five without trouble; carried one from 
forty, and nothing from ten; made B a vowel, 
and A a consonant; and pronounced fatigue 
‘ fatigew;’ then jumped over the forms the mo- 
ment Godfrey went ont, or made faces at him 
if his back was only turned for an instant. They 
blacked one another’s faces with ink; tore up 
and stole their copy-books to make kites of; 
broke up their slates to play at ‘ pitch in the 
hole’ with, or to make ‘ ducks and drakes’ on 
the river; sold their school-books for ‘ toffey ;’ 
played at truant whenever they could make a 
little party; and bore a whacking without wink- 
ing: then at night robbed the school-garden, 
by way of retaliation. In vain did Godfrey at- 
tempt to reason with them: they hung down 
their heads, and counted the marbles in their 
pockets, while he talked; as for beating, it only 
seemed to harden them. They stole and broke 
his canes,—then smoked the pieces; cut out 
all the plates from their books to play at lotte- 
ries with; tied strings to the forms, and strided 
them for horses; did the sword-exercise with 
their rulers; put the clock on, to leave the 
sooner; and cut the bell-rope, that they might 
be rung-in the later; and when they wrote, 
held their pens as they did the darts which they 
hurled at the garden-door. In a word, they 
could run, jump, fight, swim, kick shins, rob 
hen-roosts, climb trees, set snares, pitch and 
toss, pelt snow-balls, pull down fences to make 
bonfires, imitate the sounds of dogs, cats, cows, 
pigs, poultry, sheep, horses, &c., endure cold, 
heat, hunger, thirst, confinement, or beating, 
and were clever at every thing except learning. 
If a garden was robbed, the owner entered the 
school next morning to search for the thief, 
and seldom failed of finding in some pocket or 
another portions of the purloined fruit. Ifa 
cat was killed, there they went in search of the 
skin, and generally found the ‘murderous proot.’ 
Ifa donkey was missing, there they made in- 
quiries who was last seen on its back. Any 
poultry found killed, there they gathered in- 
formation as to who was seen last pelting them, 
or hovering about the farmyard-gate with bow 
and arrow. In fact, there was no mischief done, 
no roguish trick played off, but what was attri- 
buted to some one or another of Godfrey’s pro- 
mising pupils; not a sucking-pig, duckling, 
gosling, or chicken killed, without the blame 
being laid to them. Before this, Godfrey had 
presided over pupils who were confined within 
the compass of four high brick walls; but now 
he had to rule ever rebels who over-ran half a 
county; who were as wild as the free birds 
which sang and few through the thick woods 
that surrounded their rustic homes. It was a 
wearisome and trying life to attempt to teach 
those young savages what they were deter- 
mined never to learn. They seemed to possess 
talents for every thing save their books, as il 
learning was the only stumbling-block which 
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could by any chance be thrown in their way— 
the only obstacle which they could not sur- 
mount. True, there were one or two excep- 
tions; but these were so misled, so cowed, by 
the daring bearing of the others, that they felt 
afraid of being called ‘ good scholars.’” 

We strongly recommend this novelty to our 
readers who have a taste for superior entertain- 
ment. 

The Union, No. I. (Sherwood, Gilbert, and 
Piper,) is another monthly débutant, devoted 
to moral, social, and educational progress, which 
seems executed with a serious spirit, for the 
improvement of the mass of readers. 

Hector O' Halloran and his Man, Mare Antony 
O'Toole. Part I. By W. H. Maxwell, au- 
thor of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. &c. Lon- 
don, Bentley; Dublin, Cumming. 

Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur, may we well 

say to Hector O’ Halloran, whom we announced 

to make his appearance, together with his man, 

Mare Antony O’Toole, under another name 

several weeks ago. Here he is, no matter with 





what title, in propria persona, and full of Max- 


wellian spunk and military fire. The opening 
scene is laid in an old mansion in a wild part 
of Ireland; and the characters introduced are 
its own,—a retired colonel, with one arm less 
than he began the world with,—an agreeable 
wife,—and the hero an infant. There are also 
a Romish and a Protestant priest, the baby 
O'Toole an orphan, and sundry minor person- 
ages,—we mean by ‘‘ minor” characters not so 
prominent, and not less in point of size. A 
treacherous night-attack by Whiteboys on the 
residence of the O'Halloran family, and its 
fearful repulse, are vividly described; and 
then a change comes over the fortunes of the 
inmates. The hero and his foster - brother 
Marc arrive at manhood and begin life. The 
narrative goes rapidly on—so rapidly, that we 
will only recommend it to all those who can 
run to read. They will be gratified with the 
tale. Faugh a Ballagh, the Irish for “ clear the 
way,” is its motto; and the first fasciculus does 
So in capital style. 


_ The Great Western Magazine, No. I. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.) is chiefly devoted to 











On the Cephaloscope, and its Uses in the discrimi- | 
nation of the normal and abnormal Sounds in 
the Organ of Hearing, §c. By John H. Curtis, 
Esq. 8vo, pp. 102. Churchill, London. 

Mr. Curtis’s scientific productions are grow- 
ing rather numerous; and as they are mostly 
devoted to nearly the same subject, only in 
different bearings, they would constitute a cu- 
tious little episode in the history of the treat- 
ment of the diseases of the ear, to shew how 
many changes that might undergo within the 
lifetime of one man. 

The present production of its active and 
assiduous author is professedly on the cephalo- 
scope ; but it contains a treatise on the anatomy | 
of the organ of hearing, illustrated by plates; | 
another on the organ of voice; a third on the 
physiology and philosophy of sound ; and, lastly, | 
a fourth on the various uses of the stethoscope, 
—matter enough for one or two volumes of | 
themselves. | 

The cephaloscope is a modification of the | 
stethoscope, from which it differs chiefly in the | 
size of the bowl; and the idea of this modifi- | 





cation seems to have resulted from a visit the 
author made lately to the Continent, where 
he found immediate auscultation in use in dis- 
eases of the ear, both in Paris and Berlin. 


The use of the cephaloscope appears to be | 
restricted to the discovery of permeability and | 
impermeability of the Eustachian tube: the 
occlusion of which may be the result of affec- 
tion of the throat, and a variety of other com- 
plaints; and the non-permeability of which 
produces deafness, inasmuch as the external 
air cannot enter the tympanic cavity through 
it, and the necessary vibrations of the mem- 
brane do not take place. 

Next follow some details upon the use of 
the auriscope—a lamp, the rays of light from 
which are thrown into the meatus by means 
of two powerful lenses; and by the assistance 
of which, and of the speculum, Dr. Griiber of 
Vienna exhibited an ulcer in the ear of Ma- 
dame S to our incredulous author and Dr. 
de Schriebers. 

Altogether, it is impossible to be candid and 
not to say that, as far as the cephaloscope is 
concerned, all that appertains to it might have 
been included in a page of Schloss’s Bijou Al- 
manac; and we hope that, since it has been 
so showily announced to the profession and to 
the public, it may be a real bijou, by the ad- 
vantages that may be acquired from it in the 
treatment of a very refractory class of com- 





plaints. 


American literature, and edited by Mr. J° 
Clarke Pray (a curious name), and reviews 
Catlin, Lester, and others, in a diligent and 
impartial manner. There are also original 
papers of merit. 

The Sea-Pie, No. I. (Simpkin and Co.), il- 
lustrated by Crowquill. The first of April, as 
may be seen from the present ‘bunch of fives,” . 


|is most prolific of monthly novelties; and this, 


among others, well deserves our laudatory notice, 
both for the style in which it is composed and 
the charity to which its profits are devoted— 
“ The Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariner’s Be- 
nevolent Society.” The Old Sailor’s contribu- 
tions are of themselves enough to make the 
fortune of such a miscellany; but he is well 
companioned into the bargain,—and the hu- 
mours of the pencil add much to the literary 
merits of this well-concocted Sea-Pie. Of these 
humours we are pleased to afford two examples. 
“Going to (See) Sea’ is a good pun; and 
“ Sambo, a Sea-cook,’”’ a humorous initial il- 
lustration. 


Researches into the Causes, Nature, and Treatment 
of the more prevalent Diseases of India, and of 
warm Climates generally. By James Annesley, 
F.R.S., &c. 2d edit. Svo, pp. 600. London, 
Longman and Co. 

Tuts is a work so well known and so much va- 

lued by the profession, and so perfectly indis- 

pensable to the medical man in India, that the 
task of commenting upon a second edition is 

quite superfluous. It is, indeed, at all times a 

pleasing duty to turn from the perusal of the 

new methods, and the means of vast promise, 
that spring up like mushrooms in the too fer- 
tile fields of literature and science, and in none 
more particularly than in the healing art, to 
laborious and valuable books like the present, 
which are real gifts to humanity. There is no 
empiricism or quackery here: the principles of 
medical science, as they have grown up by ages 
of experience, investigation, and experiment, 
are applied calmly and without bias, by a mind 
of high capabilities and high endowments, to 
the experience of many years in large practice 
in hot climates. The results of such a labour 
are a boon to the soldier and to the civilian: 
they save the medical man going out to India 

a host of mistakes, and the long time necessary 

to gain experience; and thus they become at 
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once valuable contributions to science, and, as 
before expressed, a real gain to the cause of 
humanity. 


The Administration of Medical Relief to the Poor, 
under the Poor-Law Amendment Act, §c. Pp. 
136. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

THE poor-law amendment act appears to be 
obnoxious to all parties ; and of all its clauses, 
those which regard medical relief are, after the 
separation-clause, the most so. Our province 
is, happily, not a political one, and we have 
only to do with facts. That medical men can 
be found who will undertake the duties of 
unions of great extent at a very small—often, 
indeed, nominal—stipend (we know one of a 
shilling yearly), is not surprising, when the 
profession is so overstocked, and all such per- 
sons seek for, is a footing in the county, or a 
local connexion. This accomplished, they na- 
turally soon leave the poor to be taken care of 
by some new adventurer ; and the law—we can- 
not say with much credit to itself—takes advan- 
tage of this trifling concurrence to benefit go- 
vernment. 

But it also happens that many accept these 
appointments (which include the supply of me- 
dicines) to whom they are an actual and reall 
consideration. The results of this are best told 
in a quotation we shall take from the pamphlet 
now under review. 

“* St. George’s Union, Southwark. 
Meeting of Guardians, Dec. 5, 1838, 

‘“** Among the applicants was a female of re- 
spectable appearance, whose manner evidently 
bespoke that she had been brought up in a su- 
petior manner. From the questions put to her, 
it appeared that her husband was a surgeon, 
and that he had been one of the medical at- 
tendants to a country union comprising twenty- 
five parishes; and for his services the poor- 
law commissioners had awarded a salary of 301. 
a year, on which, it appears, he and his wife 
starved. The relieving-officer was ordered to 
inquire into her case; and yesterday, on pass- 
ing the workhouse, we saw the poor creature 
waiting, with other out-door paupers, to re- 
ceive some bread.’—Standard Newspaper.” 

We have such strong faith in our represen- 
tative system, that we do not think such a 
state of things can be long allowed to continue. 
We are sure that the medical profession, as a 
profession, is too much respected anc. regarded. 
Let it be third or second in the list, still it has 
now, for centuries, been the following of gen- 
tlemen and of educated men; and no govern- 
ment would act wisely that should wish to re- 
duce it again to a level with barbers and 
brokers. 


The Expectant: a Novel. By Miss Ellen Pick- 
ering, author of “ Nan Darrell,” &c. &c. 3 
vols. T.C. Newby; T. and W. Boone. 

Miss E, Pickerinc is known to the public as 
the authoress of several popular novels ; and if 
the present be not equal to some of its prede- 
cessors, it will doubtless afford amusement to 
many; for there are an infinite number of novel- 
readers who will feel interested in the loves and 
the inconstancies, the successes and reverses, 
the friendships and villanies, the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, which in considerable va- 
riety form the sum and substance of The Ex- 
pectant. 


Trevor Hastings; or, the Battle of Tewkesbury. 
By the Author of “Henry of Monmouth.” 
3 vols. London, 1842. Saunders and Otley. 

Trevor Hastings appears to be the result of 

reading the dry records of bygone centuries 





asummary of English history, of the tumultuous 
times of Henry VI. and Edward IV. The very 
incidents themselves partake so much of the 
character of romance, that a full description of 
the stirring events, in the order of their occur- 
rence, would alone suffice to make a work that 
would be acceptable to novel-readers. The 
volumes before us, however, are not exclusively 
historical—they have their spice of fiction—and 
are skilfully and pleasingly wrought. 

The Collegians: a Tale of Garryowen. By G. 
Griffin. Pp. 458. London, Maxwell and 
Co.; Dublin, Cumming; Edinburgh, Bell 
and Bradfute. 

Tuts is a 2d volume of the “Tales of the Munster 

Festivals,” so highly and so deservedly popular ; 

but the first is to follow, with a biography of the 

deceased author. Twelve volumes will make a 

complete edition; and the public could hardly 

encourage a more welcome design. 


Pensées de Pascal, précédées de sa Vie par Mme. 
Perier, sa Sccur; suivies d’un Choix des Pen- 
sées de Nicole, §c. Pp. 504. Paris, Firmin 
Didot, Fréres. 

A CHARMING French volume, than which a 

more instructive one could not be placed in 

the hands of young readers of either sex. 

Language and thought are equally fitted to 

inform the studious, and fill the mind with use- 

ful knowledge. 
Memoirs of Living British Statesmen. By 
R. R. Pearce. Pp. 334. Barr and Co. 

A LITTLE compilation, giving the leading par- 

ticulars of the public lives of most of the late 

and present ministers, and others. It is in a 

cheap pocket volume. 


Memoir of the Chisholm, late M.P. for Inverness- 
shire. By the Rev. S. M. Anderson, M.A., 
Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Brighton, &c. 
Pp. 247. London, Rivingtons; Edin., Bell 
and Bradfute ; Inverness, J. Smith. 

Tue late chief of the clan of Chisholm died in 
1838, at an early age, at an hotel in Inver- 
ness ; and his brief career seemed hardly to call 
for a biographical volume. The antiquity of 
his family, however, the circumstances of his 
clan, his own political and parliamentary course, 
his uncompromising independence, and, above 
all, his efforts in the cause of education and 
his religious example, may well justify this tri- 
bute of attachment to his memory. He ori- 
ginally supported reform and Lord Glenelg; 
but latterly believing the safe line to be trans- 
gressed, he opposed his former friends, and 
having beaten them on an election, represented 
his native county as a conservative member. 


Missions ; their Authority, Scope, and Encourage- 
ment: an Essay. By the Rev. R. Winter 
Hamilton, of Belgrave Chapel, Leeds. 8vo, 
pp. 410. London, Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.; Leeds, J. Y. Knight; Edinburgh, Oli- 
phant and Son. 

Tue second prize given by a Scottish associa- 
tion for an essay on the above subject has been 
adjudged to Mr. Hamilton (the first, to Dr. 
John Harris for his essay entitled Mammon, 
was noticed in the Lit. Gaz.) ; and the literary 
reputation of the author of Nuge Literarie 
would, @ priori, serve to entitle him to this dis- 
tinction. But his desert is still farther proved 
by the work now before us, which dwells on the 
history, conduct, and effects of missionary la- 
bours in a very interesting and edifying man- 
ner. 


The Book of Thought, &c. Pp. 411. London, 
: E. Bull. 
A MULTITUDE of miscellaneous ideas, the re- 





and of coeval writings ;~it is, in point of fact, 


sult of considerable reading and reflection. 





Historical Sketches, Speeches, and Characters, 
By the Rev. George Croly, LL.D. Pp. 356. 
Seeley and Burnside. 

TueEse able and eloquent papers breathe the full 
spirit of Dr. Croly’s political and religious sen- 
timents, and are now collected together for the 
first time. The powers of his mind, and the 
force of his language, seem to gather strength 
from being thus concentrated in one focus: but 
as we have viewed most of the essays separately, 
we need only announce their appearance in this 
form. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Ice-Caves :—Phenomena explained by Sir J. Hersche!. 
March 9.—Mr. Murchison, president, in the 
chair. Several communications were read.— 
1. “On the salt steppe, south of Orenburg, 
and on a remarkable treezing cavern,” by Kt, 
I. Murchison, Esq. 

This salt steppe differs from those between 
the Uralsk and the Volga, or on the Siberian 
side of the Urals, in consisting, not of a dead 
flat, but of wide undulations and low ridges; it 
is nevertheless a true steppe, being devoid of 
trees and slightly irrigated. The surface is 
composed of gypseous sands and marls, con- 
sidered by Mr. Murchison to be of the age of 
the zechstein, through which protrude the 
small pyramidal masses of rock salt, that led to 
the discovery of the great subjacent deposit. 
The spot where the salt is principally quarried, 
in open day, is immediately south of the village 
of I)letzkaya Zatcheta, and the excavations ex- 
tend about three hundred paces in length, and 
two hundred in breadth ; the exposed thickness 
of the mass being forty feet. The salt is of so 
great purity as to need no preparation, except 
pounding, previous to its being used, the only 
extraneous matter consisting in occasionally 
minute filaments of gypsum. At first sight the 
mass appears to be horizontally stratified ; but 
this structure, Mr. Murchison states, is owing 
to the mode of excavating the mineral in large 
parallelopipedal blocks. The upper surface of 
the salt is irregular in outline, penetrating 
in some places through the overlying sands 
and marls. The entire range of this great 
deposit has not been ascertained, but it is 
known to extend two wersts in length; and Mr. 
Murchison is of opinion, that it constitutes 
the subsoil of a considerable area: its entire 
thickness also appears not to have been clearly 
determined, but it greatly exceeds 100 feet. 
In consequence of the salt occurring so near 
the surface, every pool supplied with springs 
from below is affected by it. One of them, 
which is used medicinally, is so highly charged 
with saline contents, that the bather has great 
difficulty in submerging his body, and the skin 
on leaving the water is coated with salt. In- 
numerable animalcules swarm in this brine. 

Mr. Murchison then proceeds to describe the 
curious freezing cave whichconstitutes the chief 
object of his communication. It is situated in 
the base of a little hillock of gypsum at the 
eastern end of the village of Illetzkaya Zatcheta, 
and is distinguished from other adjacent caves, 
either natural or artificial, by abounding with 
ice in summer, and containing no ice in winter. 
“Standing on the heated ground (Reaumer 
thermometer being in the shade 25°), and un- 
der a broiling sun, I shall never forget,” Mr. 
Murchison says, “ my astonishment when the 
woman, to whom the cavern belonged, | un- 
locked a fragile door, and a volume of air so 
piercing cold struck upon our feet and legs, 
that we were glad to rush into the cold bath in 
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front of us to equalise the effect.” At three or 
four paces within the door, and on a level with 
the street, beer or quass was half frozen, and 
meat was deposited for preservation. A little 
further the narrow chasm opened into a vault, 
fifteen feet high, ten paces long, and seven or 
eight wide, and which appeared to send offirre- 
gular fissures into the hillock. From the whole 
of the roof, solid undripping icicles were sus- 
pended, and the floor was covered with hard 
snow, ice, or frozen earth. In the winter all 
these phenomena disappear, and when the ex- 
ternal air is very cold, the cavern possesses such 
a temperature, that the Russian inhabitants 
could sleep in it without their sheep-skins. For 
the purpose of eliciting an explanation of these 
curious opposite conditions of the cave, Mr. 
Murchison wrote to Sir John Herschel, and re- 
ceived the communications to be subsequently 
noticed. With reference to the remarks con- 
tained in them, Mr. Murchison states, that he 
particularly urged the government at Orenburg, 
and the director of the Salines, to keep accu- 
rate meteorological registers; and he adds, 
that there is a very marked difference between 
the climate of the steppes south of Orenburg, 
and that of Ekaterinbourgh, depending, not 
merely on the 6° of intervening latitude. He 
considers the existence of a substratum of 
frozen matter as impossible; and he adduces 
arguments drawn from inquiries which he made 
in 1840 in Northern Russia, to shew that the 
statements respecting the permanently frozen 
subsoil of Yakatsk require further consideration 
before they be admitted as established facts. 
With reference to the explanation, of the pecu- 
liarities of the ice-cave being due to the time 
requisite for the transmission of the winter or 
summer temperature through the mass of gyp- 
sum composing the hillock (about one hundred 
and fifty feet in height), Mr. Murchison con- 
ceives that the occurrence of the fissures rami- 
fying from the cavern into the hill presents 
difficulties; and he states, that when he was on 
the spot, the existence of these fissures led him 
tospeculate on the possibility of the phenomena 
being explicable by the passage of currents of 
air over subterranean floors of moistened rock- 
salt, and on the effect which would be produced 
when such currents came in contact with a 
stream of dry, heated air. In conclusion, the 
author dwells on the great geological range of 
salt-deposits in Russia; and he points out that 
their extensive distribution affords a ready ex- 
planation of the saline lakes, without reference 
to the supposition that those bodies of water are 
the remnants of former seas. 

2. “ Letter from Sir J. Herschel to Mr. Mur- 
chison, explanatory of the phenomena exhibited 
by the freezing cavern.” 

After referring to some instances of great 
cold in caverns or excavations during summer, 
Sir John Herschel observes, it is clear that the 
cause cannot be ascribed to evaporation or the 
condensation of vapour. The winter tempera- 
ture of Orenburg not being known to Sir John 
Herschel, he is induced to reason from that of 
Ekaterinbourgh; and he states, that if anything 
similar obtains at Orenburg, he sees no dif- 
ficulty in explaining the phenomena of the ice- 
cave. “ Rejecting diurnal fluctuations, and con- 
sidering the summer heat as a single wave pro- 
pagated downwards, alternately with a single 
winter wave of cold,”’ Sir John Herschel says, 
“every point at the interior ofan insulated hill 
rising above the level plain will be invaded by 
these waves in succession, converging towards 
the centre in the form of shells (similar to the 
external surface) at times, which will deviate 
farther from mid-winter and mid-summer the 





deeper the point is in the interior; so that at 
certain depths in the interior the cold wave will 
arrive in mid-summer and the heat wave in 
mid-winter. A cave, if not very wide-mouthed 
and very airy, penetrating to such a point, will 
have its temperature determined by that of the 
solid rock which forms its walls, and will be so 
alternately heated or cooled. The analogy of 
waves,” adds Sir John Herschel, “ is not strictly 
that of the progress of heat in solids, but nearly 
enough so for my present purpose.” 

3. “On some phenomena observed on gla- 
ciers, and on the internal temperature of large 
masses of ice or snow, with some remarks on 
the natural ice-caves which occur below the 
limits of perpetual snow,” by Sir J. Herschel. 
(Written about 1829.) 

The glacial phenomena, more particularly 
discussed in the first part of this memoir, are 
the blocks of granite which rest on pedestals of 
ice of less diameter than the blocks, and rising 
above the general surface of the glacier; and 
the occurrence of smaller fragments sunk into 
the ice, the depth of the hollow being, within 
certain limits, increased proportionably to the 
smallness of the fragment. In both cases the 
heating and cooling influences are considered 
to be equal. These apparently opposite pheno- 
mena afford, Sir John Herschel states, a very 
pretty illustration of the laws of the propaga- 
tion of heat through bad conductors, and the 
steps by which an average temperature is at- 
tained in large masses from a varying source. 
The sinking of the smaller fragments into the 
ice depends, the author shews, upon the greater 
power of absorbing solar heat possessed by stone 
than ice; and as the stone gives out this heat 
to the ice below nearly as fast as it is received, 
a greater depth of ice is melted in a given time 
beneath the stone than in the surrounding parts 
of the glacier. During the night, ice radiates 
terrestrial heat nearly or quite as copiously as 
stone, and thus they are on a par in frigorific 
power. The existence of the large blocks on 
the pedestals of ice is equally due to the same 
law. “ Let us imagine,” says Sir John Her- 
schel, “(a great mass of stone at the com- 
mencement of summer to lie on a level surface 
of ice in a situation exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun, where the mean temperature of 
day and night is but little above the freezing 
point, but where no fresh snow falls during the 
whole summer. In the day-time, then, the 
upper surface of the stone will be strongly 
heated, and a wave of heat propagated slowly 
downwards towards the ice, but diminishing 
rapidly in intensity as it travels. Long before 
it reaches the ice, night comes on, the surface 
cools below the actual temperature of the air 
by radiation, and a wave of cold, propagated by 
the same lavs, follows close on the wave of 
heat below, travelling with equal velocity. The 
heated stratum consequently parts with its 
heat upwards and downwards, and its intensity 
diminishes with much greater rapidity as it 
penetrates deeper. It is manifest (continues 
Sir J. Herschel), that were the thickness of the 
stone infinite, this process would ultimately 
reduce the two waves to their mean quantity ; 
and, not to take the extreme case of infinity, at 
some very moderate depth, the fluctuations 
above and below the mean temperature of the 
air, as the successive nocturnal and diurnal 
waves pass through a particle of the stone there 
situated, will be very trifling, and may be re- 
garded as evanescent. Beyond this depth, the 
remaining mass of the stone may be considered 
asa slow conducting body interposed between 
a surface of ice, constantly maintained at 32°, 
and a surface of stone constantly maintained at 
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the mean temperature of the air, which by 
hypothesis is very little above it. Through 
this part of the block the heat will percolate 
uniformly but feebly, and the ice will be very 
slowly melted. On the contrary, the surround- 
ing portions of the glacier, undefended by the 
stone, experience during the day the direct 
radiation of the sun, melt and rnn off. At 
night the surface cools by radiation, the cold 
being propagated downwards, but on the return 
of day the melting process is renewed; and the 
degredation of the general surface of the glacier 
is thus effected, the amount of ice dissolved 
being in proportion to the direct intensity of 
the sun’s rays and the time they shine; while 
the surface of the ice beneath the stone will 
be dissolved only in proportion to the excess 
of the mean temperature of day and night above 
32°, diminished by the effect of the thickness of 
the stone. One curious circumstance (observes 
SirJ. Herschel) seems to follow from this reason- 
ing; namely, that the ice of a glacier, or other 
great accumulation of the kind, may at some 
depth beneath the surface have a permanent 
temperature very much below freezing, though 
in a situation whose mean annual temperature 
is sensibly above that point. In fact, there is 
no reason why waves of cold of any intensity 
below 32° may not be prepagated downwards 
into the interior of the ice; but waves of heat 
above that point, of course, never can. Thus 
the cold of winter, and the frost produced by 
radiation in the clear nights of summer, will 
enter the mass and lower its internal tempe- 
rature, while the heat of the summer air, and 
that imparted by solar radiation, will mainly be 
employed in melting the surface, and will run 
off with the water produced.” In the concluding 
part of the paper, Sir J. Herschel applies the 
same mode of reasoning to explain the exist- 
ence of ice-caves below the limits of perpetual 
snow. If, he says, the surface during the whole 
or greater part of the year be covered with ice, 
the mean annual temperature of the interior 
will be materially less than that due to elevation, 
and which it would have, were it not so covered. 
Conceive a mountain whose summit is thus 
constantly maintained at a mean temperature 
below that due to its elevation. This intense 
cold will not break off at the level of the line 
of perpetual snow, which is determined by the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere depend- 
ent on altitude, but will be propagated down- 
wards in the interior of its mass. Hence if, at 
a short distance below the line of perpetual 
snow, where the mean diurnal temperature of 
the exposed part taken at a few feet or yards 
deep in rock is a little above freezing, we pe- 
netrate by an adit, or natural fissure, to a 
much greater depth from the surface, we ought 
to find the internal temperature below 32°, and 
ice ought constantly to form in such cavities. 
But even when the summit of a hill is not 
covered with ice, and when therefore this par- 
ticular principle does not apply, it is easy to 
see, on the same general grounds, that some- 
thing similar may obtain. It is obvious, that 
whenever a change of temperature on the sur- 
face of a solid takes place, a wave of heat or 
cold, as the case may be, will be propagated 
through its substance; and if the changes be 
periodic, the waves will be also. Moreover, it 
is clear that the longer the periods of the ex- 
ternal fluctuations are supposed, the greater 
will be the interval of the waves, so as to make 
the time taken for the propagated heat to run 
over them precisely equal to the period of 
fluctuation. Now, the rapidity with which 
successive waves of heat and cold destroy each 
other, is inversely as the intervals; and thus 
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the fluctuations of temperature, depending on 
long periods of external change, will be propa- 
gated to greater depths than those arising from 
shorter periods, nearly in the ratio of the lengths 
of the periods. Thus the depths at which the 
annual fluctuations of temperature cease to be 
sensible will be between 300 and 400 times 
greater than those at which the diurnal ones 
are neutralised. Now it may happen, from the 
slowness of propagation through so consider- 
able a depth, that the winter-wave of cold (con- 
sisting of many diurnal waves of alternately 
greater or less intensity) may not travel down 
to the adit or cavern till the hottest period of 
the next summer, or of many summers,—in 
short, that if at any given time the interior of 
the mountain were sounded by thermometers 
down its whole axis, these instruments would 
exhibit alternate deviations, and from the mean 
temperature of the air. 

The remainder of the communications read 
on the 9th instant, and those brought before 
the Society on the 23d, will be given in our 
next number. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March 22.—Mr. Field, vice-president, in the 
chair. A paper by Professor Moseley was 
read, giving the results of a trial of his ‘‘con- 
stant indicator ’’ upon the Cornish engine at 
the East London water-works. The number 
of strokes made by the engine during the trial 
was 232,617: during that period the coal con- 
sumed was accurately ascertained; and the re- 
sult was stated to display a remarkable coin- 
cidenee with Mr. Wicksteed’s experiments 
previously made on the same engine. The 
mathematical formule connected with the sub- 
ject were described by the professor; and it ap- 
peared, from the discussion which ensued, that 
the instrument was about to be attached to the 
engines of the Great Western steamer on her 
next voyage to New York; and that subse- 
quently it would be tried upon a locomotive 
engine. 

A paper by Professor Gordon was then read. 
It described very clearly the merits of the tur- 
bine of Fourneyron as compared with water- 
wheels of the ordinary construction. (For full 
particulars, see Lit. Gaz. vol. for 1840, p. 693.) 
An account was also given of a fall of water of 
526 feet in height, at Wheal Betsy and Wheal 
Friendship mines near Tavistock, al] the power 
of which was usefully employed upon seven- 
teen overshot water-wheels. These works are 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Tay- 
lor, who procured, through the kindness of Mr. 
De la Beche, permission to exhibit at the insti- 
tution a beautiful model of a turbine previous- 
ly to its being placed in the museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology. A model, by Mr. Rennie, of 
the turbines at St. Maur and Corbeil was also 
exhibited. The following papers were an- 
nounced to be read at the next meeting—“ De- 
scription of the Menai Lighthouse,” by D. P. 
Hewett; “Description of the machinery for 
compressing gas for illumination, &c.” by C. 
Denroche. 


ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION SOCIETY. 
March 23.—The secretary read a communrica- 
tion from Robert H. Schomburgk, Esq., her 
majesty’s commissioner for settling the boun- 
daries of British Guiana, dated June 20, 1841. 
On his arrival at Cumaka on the Barima river 
on the 10th of June, he found that the superin- 
tendent of that district had taken into cus- 
tody a Warran Indian on a charge of murder. 
About two months previous to the arrival of 
Mr, Schomburgk, an old Indian from the Ori- 





noco had been killed by a Warran orphan 
youth of 15, named Maicarawari. The native 
of Orinoco, feared by the Warrans as being a 
powerful Piai-man, or conjuror, was accused of 
having destroyed by his charms many of their 
people. When at the river Aruka he generally 
sojourned at Wopu, a place in the neighbour- 
hood of Cumaka ; and at about the period just 
mentioned, he gave a drinking-feast, to which 
he invited the Warran chief and his people, 
who, although they dreaded him, dared not re- 
fuse his invitation. Maicarawari was among 
the guests, and heard the old Piai-man, whose 
name was Waihaki, accused of having killed 
by his charms his mother and several other re- 
lations. After the guests had been drinking 
for some time, a dispute arose, and Waihaki 
said in his anger, “ that he should leave the 
place next morning; but that the Warran chief 
and his people should die in the woods, and 
that there should be no person to bury them 
but the carrion crows ;” after which he returned 
to his hammock, and dropt asleep. Maicara- 
wari, instead of joining the party in their re- 
vels, sat apart in deep consideration of the 
wrongs which the Piai-man was said to have 
inflicted upon his family; but he no sooner 
heard the malediction pronounced by the con- 
juror, than he determined upon revenge. Wai- 
haki was scarcely asleep, when he rushed to- 
wards the hammock; and taking his war-club 
in both his hands, he split his skull with a 
single stroke; Waihaki never breathed again. 
The two brothers of Waihaki buried his body 
in the hut where he was killed, which with the 
other dwellings in the vicinity was then burnt 
down. A jury summoned on the spot, by the 
superintendent of the district, found Maicara- 
wari guilty of murder; and he was at once con- 
veyed, together with the witnesses, to George 
Town, where he remained incarcerated in pri- 
son when Mr, Schomburgk’s letter was posted. 
“This is an event,” says Mr. Schomburgk, 
“which affords occasion for serious reflections. 
An Indian unacquainted with our religion and 
with our ideas of Jaw and right, and to whom 
the existence of a God and a future life is un- 
known, commits a deed, which according to 
our laws is punishable with death. That Indian 
was brought up under all the superstitions pre- 
vailing among his tribe; he very likely never 
made a single step in civilisation, and never 
heard of the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not 
murder ;’ on the contrary, as soon as he was 
able to utter sounds, and to understand his 
maternal language, the principle was impressed 
upon him, ‘eye for eye, blood for blood, life 
for life.’ He considers himself the judge and 
executor. of the law, which civilised society 
leaves to those who are invested with authority 
for that purpose, and which the Christian reli- 
gion leaves to the Supreme Being—he knows 
neither of the one nor of the other, and his 
thoughts are only bent how he might best 
execute his revenge, which to him is the most 
sacred duty. Under these circumstances, has 
any court of justice the right to pronounce 
death upon the poor deluded being?” 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of the council held March 2Ist, 
it was resolved, that the following premiums 
be awarded by the society: —an honorary 
silver medal for the best essay on electro- 
type, and its various applications, with espe- 
cial reference to large extent of surface. An 
honorary silver medal for the best essay on 
phytography (either botanical, geological, Xc. 
&c.) of any particular district, with especial 
reference to the general arrangement and de- 





scription of rare or new species. Prize-essays, 


and such others as may be considered of suffi- 
cient merit, will be published in the proceed- 
ings of the Society. The medals will be awarded 
at the anniversary meeting in November 15842, 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, March 26, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of March 21,— 
M. E. Frémy read a memoir of the results of 
his researches on the metallic acids. The ferric 
and stannic, as distinctive of two different 
groups, formed the immediate subject of the 
present communication. These bodies may be 
prepared in two different ways. First, by a 
reaction of the alkalies in excess on the metallic 
oxides ; these latter enter readily into combina- 
tion with the alkalies and form true salts: in 
this mode of preparing them, the oxygen of the 
air does not interfere in the reaction. Secondly, 
by exposing to the action of oxygen, or of an 
oxygenated body, a mixture of a metallic oxide 
and of an alkali raised to a high temperature; 
the oxide absorbs oxygen, and becomes then a 
metallic acid, and combines with the alkali. 
The acids produced by these two processes 
have essentially different properties. In the 
first case, the metallic acids and their combina- 
tions with bases appear stable, and resist often 
high temperatures ; in the second, on the con- 
trary, the isolated acids, and even their salts, 
are decomposed under weak influences. As an 
example of the first series, M. Frémy has taken 
stannic acid; and a new combination of iron 
with oxygen, ferric acid, to represent the pro- 
perties of metallic acids of the second class, 
Ferric Acid may be obtained in union with bases 
either by the dry or by the moist way. The 
process in the former is to calcine the peroxide 
of potassium with the sesqui-oxide of iron, in 
a vessel which will exercise no action on the 
ferrate. M. Frémy has prepared the ferrate of 
potash in the mvist way, according to the ex- 
periments of M. Berthier, on the action which 
chlorine exercises on the metallic oxides; that 
is, in making chlorine pass into highly concen- 
trated potash, holding in suspensivn the hydrate 
of the peroxide of iron. M. Frémy enters on 
this occasion into some details of this action. 
He shews, that in this peculiar case there is 
formed neither the chlorate nor the chlorure of 
potassium, as is generally supposed, but a cer- 
tain compound which he calls chlorated potash 
(potasse chlorée), having the property of being 
decomposable, at a slight gevation of tempera- 
ture, in chlorure of potassium, in oxygen, and in 
potash. It is this body, he says, which, react- 
ing on the hydrate of the peroxide of iron, 
transforms it into ferrate of potash, and which 
produces the new combinations of metallic acids 
with bases. In regard to the latter, he gives 
as an instance the oxide of copper, transformed, 
under the influence of the chlorated potash, into 
a combination of potash with a new metallic 
acid which he has named cupric acid. Accord- 
ing to M. Frémy, the constituents of the ferric 
acid are Fe. 03; whence it is evident that this 
acid takes place by the side of the chromic, 
manganic, sulphuric, and other acids. Farther, 
the analysis by M. Frémy shews that the fer- 
rates obtained either by the moist or by the 
dry process have precisely the same composi- 
tion. 

Stannic Acid.—Chemists differ in opinion as 
to the true part this acid plays in combinations. 
Is stannic acid to be considered as an acid or 


.as a base, or can it alternately act as either the 


one or the other? Such are the questions which 
M. Frémy has examined; and he says that in no 
instance can this acid be considered as a base. 
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In examining, then, the combinations of stannic 
acid with acids, he proves that the compounds 
ought not to be considered as salts of the per- 
oxide of tin, but mere unions of acid with acid, 
as in the case of other double acids. M. Frémy 
then proceeded to the question of the proper- 
ties of stannic acid. He sought to discover the 
cause of the modifications which it exhibited, 
and experiment has demonstrated that the two 
modifications of this acid constitute two pecu- 
liar acids. M. Frémy retains for the acid pro- 
duced from nitric acid the name of stannic, and 
gives to that obtained from the chloride of tin 
the name of metastannic. The latter is more 
hydrated than the former. As these two acids 
differ only in containing different proportions 
of water, a slight desiccation will transform the 
metastannic into stannic acid. M. Frémy’s 
memoir was referred to a commission, as like- 
wise one by M. Chuard, on an apparatus which 
he has invented to prevent explosions in mines, 
and to which he has given the name of gaso- 
scape. 

A letter from M. Bouteille announced the 
presence of truffles in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. It cited a woodcutter, who for several 
years had sold a large quantity of this crypto- 
game, which he had procured in the woods of 
Magny (Seine et Oise). 

M. Charriére wrote that he had applied elec- 
tro-gilding, platinising, &c. to surgical instru- 
ments; oxidation was thereby entirely pre- 
vented, and the edge of the instrument not in 
the least blunted. 

At the Academy of Sciences of Brussels, (sit- 
ting of 15th January 1842), a letter was read 
from M. Colla, director of the observatory at 
Parma, stating, that on the nights of the 10th, 
llth, and 12th of December last, he had observ- 
ed an extraordinary number of shooting-stars, 
which proceeded indifferently from all parts of 
the sky, and passed generally from south to 
north, In half-an-hour during the second 
night he counted twenty-three in a space form- 
ing the fourth of the sky. At 11" 32™ civil 
time, one shot from the Great Bear, more bril- 
liant than Venus, passing towards the horizon 
in following the direction from south to north. 
As commonly, it was extinguished in the air 
without noise. M. Colla added, that a remark- 
ableappearance ofshooting-stars had been noted 
by him on the night of 11th and 12th Decem- 
ber, in the years 1833 and 1836. From eleven 
o’clock in the morning to half-past, on the 13th, 
they observed also at,Parma a slight magnetic 
disturbance, which recurred energetically in the 
evening of the 14th, from half-past eight o’clock 
almost to midnight. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
‘ em March 26.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. G. Burder, Magdalene Hall; 
Rev. T. Lowe, Oriel College; Rev. G. T, Wyatt, Wad- 
ham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—S. Newington, New Inn Hall; T. 
Mynors, Wadham College. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 
: P.M.; United Service Institution, 9 p.m.; Medical, 
P.M. 
_ Tuesday. —Linnzan, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 P.M. ; 
Civil Engineers, 8 P.M.; Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 P.m.; Geolog., 8} P.M. 
_ Thursday.—Zoological; 3 r.M.; Royal, 8} ¥.M.; An- 
tiquaries, 8 P.a. 
gy Tiday. — Astronomical, 8 p.m.; Royal Institution, 
3 PM. 


Saturday,——Westminster Medical, 8 r.m.; Mathemati- 
Cal, 8 BM. 


PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Suffolk Street. 
WE can this week only notice the ensemble of 
this exhibition, having forgotten our catalogue 
on a second visit, when we went to make more 
particular observations, after the crowding of 
the private view. The first thing that strikes 
the spectator is the prevalence of a number of | 
the ugliest and most commonplace portraits | 
which were ever suspended within four walls. 
The redeeming points are to be found in some 
pleasing landscapes, and a few fanciful and 
familiar subjects. In the latter, Prentis is 
humorous and successful. There are altogether 
eight hundred and four pieces of painting and 
sculpture, of which more anon. 





island; and excused in daughters as a nervous 
hesitation, or even construed into an attractive 
affectation. But the deformities of the female 
figure! who or what may gloss over the distor- 
tions there? However much deceit protects, or 
cheerful disposition disarms detection, the can- 
ker-worm of fear of observation defaces the 
index of the mind, and the lines of dread are 
evidenced. What deters the application to re- 
dress for curvatures of the spine? The doubt 
of success, and consequences of failure. The 
continued recumbent position on a horizontal 
or inclined plane, from constant inaction, some- 
times renders the muscles flaccid, destroys the 
tone and firmness requisite for the effective per- 
formance of their duties, and seriously perpetu- 
ates the weakness sought to be removed :—" spi- 
nal supports” cause the shoulders, when fatigued, 
to be thrown up, the spinal pillar to sink down 


THE WELLINGTON EQUESTRIAN GROUP. | into the curves and tortions it previously had, 
WE are glad to see our opinion of this grand | and increase the evil :—the extension system 
work confirmed by every member of the Press | alone, with very little interruption or relief, as 
that, since our last, has taken up the subject. | often practised, may accelerate the straighten- 
There is no politics in the fine arts; and Post, | ing process, but afterwards the body often cannot 
Chronicle, Herald, Times, &c. &c., have all | be sustained in the erect position, because the 


spoken in similar language of Mr. Wyatt’s 
happy achievement, But we refer to the sub- 
ject chiefly for the sake of noticing a sugges- 
tion thrown out by the last-mentioned Journal, 
viz. that cannon taken at Waterloo should be 
placed by government at the disposal of the 
artist for the casting of this magnificent statue. 
Greece and Rome shewed us a patriotic ex- 
ample in this way, and France a glorious one 
in the Place Vendéme, which has also been 
imitated by other continental nations. Let us 
not be Jast in encouraging our country in the 
race of honour and fame. By a single act we 
can reward the hero, stimulate the arts, and 
set an immortal model for both before the eye 
of the public. We say nothing of attracting 
foreign visitors, and diffusing general benefits 
—they follow of course. The Wellington City 
Statue has already received this becoming pa- 
tronage ; and we trust its western contemporary 
will share an equal favour. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CURVATURES OF THE SPINE. 
IMPROVEMENTS in the treatment of the afflicted 
of our fellow-beings labouring under any pain- 
ful infirmity, and greater certainties of success 


| ligaments of the vertebre have been too much 
| stretched, and thereby lost their power; and the 
| pressure of hard substances against the sides of 
| the chest, to force in the projections of the ribs 

and spine, most frequently engenders a greater 
| evil, consumption! Such are the appalling pos- 
| sibilities that attend the recourse to the exclu- 
|sive systems. But we rejoice that reason and 
|experience have founded a principle of treat- 
| ment of more certain efficacy in spinal affections, 
| and which, if not completely remedial, leaves no 

dirctul effects behind. In this the straightening 
| process is combined with exercises of various 
| kinds, and as much as possible in the open air, 
| by which the tone and volume of the muscular 
| power are improved, and such stability of health 
maintained as would secure the patient from 
relapse. We have heard much of the benefits 
of similar treatment in the French Orthopedic 
institutions; but it was only a few days ago that 
we had opportunity to observe a similar esta- 
blishment, called Gothic House, Stockwell. Its 
exterior was somewhat of the gothic, but its inte- 
rior arrangements were most modern; improve- 
ments in gymnasia suitable to the afflicted; and 
an intelligent and most delightful lady, so far as 
first impressions go—which, in our experience, 
are seldom wrong—to superintend the studies 





in the curative process, call for comment and | of the young, who are most commonly the in- 
publicity. And it is a most gratifying part of | Mates, as persons affected with curvatures, The 
our duty to make known in this respect any | grounds attached to the establishment are well 
facts of observation that may accrue in our | laid out. We should like to see such a retreat, 


journeyings for information. Recently, and 
more than once, we have noticed with high and 
deserved praise the superiority of the instructive 
over the operative and mutilating method of re- 
moving the distressful stammering. Acquainted 
with the truths of the mechanism of speech, 
and certain of the existence of mental powers 


| gratuitously, for all that are visited with spinal 
| distortions; but the wish is weakened by the 

reflection, that the affliction is chiefiy caused 

by neglect or indolent habits, or by inordinate 
| vanity: and the indulgence of such habits should 
| be attended with the means to procure the an- 
| tidote. Unlike, then, our wish for a hospital, 





to control the machine, the instructor gives jor charitable institution for the cure of stam- 
his rules, varying of course as the cause varies ; | ™ering, we merely desire the extension of the 
and the patient, even the convulsively hesitating, Knowledge of the existence of such an establish- 
anon and soon reads and speaks smoothly and | ment as this house. 

fluently. And this result is ever certain where 
no positive organic defect exists, which is not | 
the source of stuttering in nearly the majority (From Notes of a Traveller, by Samuel Laing, Esq.) 
of cases. Very different is the subject of our | A GREAT quantity of very good wit, which might 
present sketch, although assimilating to the | have served the owners for any of their lawful 
contrasted treatments of an equally distressing, | occasions, was expended some years ago upon 
but more serious malady. The defects of speech the subject of cookery. The French began 
may be (supposing of course there were none | With their Science Gastronomique, theit Almanacs 
other than the doubtful and ‘“ unwarrantable | des Gourmands, their saucepans and gridirons 
incision” remedy,) regretted in sons, whose | of honour, and a thousand equally witty say- 
abilities otherwise might have distinguished | ings and doings. Our manufacturers of roast 
them amongst the senators of their father- | and boiled, and printed paper, our Kitchiners, 


COOKERY—ITS EFFECTS, &c. 











pusall aoa 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Udes, and Glasses, were not behind, and mixed 
up their flour and melted butter with wit and 
philosophy, as well as their neighbours. The 
subject is not quite so ridiculous as it has been 
made. The food of a people, and its prepara- 
tion, are closely connected with their industry 
and civilisation. The female half of the hu- 
man species do little other work in most com- 
munities but cook; and much more than half 
of all the work of the other moiety is applied 
to the direct production of the materials for 
cooking. The least observant and least hun- 
gry of travellers abroad is struck with admira- 
tion at the readiness with which a dinner of 
eight or ten dishes of various eatables makes 
its appearance in foreign inns, and remembers 
with no patriotic feelings the never-ready per- 
petual mutton-chop and mashed potatoes of 
the English road. Yet much of our national 
prosperity and wealth, much of the capital and 
productiveness of our labouring and middle 
classes, and especially of the industrious who 
are in a state of transition from the one class 
to the other, may be ascribed to the greates 
simplicity and frugality of diet among us; and 
particularly to the great saving of time and la- 
bour in its preparation. A working man, trades- 
man, or man in the labouring or middle class 
in ordinary employment, sits down abroad to a 
much better dinner than a man of good realised 
capital and in a thriving way with us. The 
three or four well-dressed dishes, principally 
of legumes or other cheap materials, cost the 
foreigner less perhaps in money than the bread 
and cheese, or simply cooked mutton and po- 
tatoes of the English dinner of the man of the 
same class. This is the main economical ad- 
vantage, indeed, which absentee families pro- 
mise themselves from settling abroad. It is to 
them, no doubt, an advantage. They eat and 
drink more sumptuously than they could at home 
for the same money. But this way of living 
is of great social disadvantage to the people 
among whom it is habitual. Its cheapness is 
but a delusion. The political economist will 
differ widely from the traveller in his opinion 
of its superiority. It costs a vast deal more 
time and labour to bring all this finely cooked 
food together: it costs, at the least, twice as 
much of human time and labour to dine five 
millions of French or German people, as to 
dine five millions of English; and time and 
labour, be it remembered, are the basis of all 
national wealth and prosperity. Time and 
labour employed unreproductively are capital 
thrown away. The meals of the Englishman 
and of the continental man end equally in sati- 
ating appetite and recruiting strength. If this 
end be attained in England by an hour’s work 
of one person in a family of five, in the ordinary 
station of life of our working and middle class, 
cooking generally but a single meal in the day 
in the simplest way, and on the Continent, owing 
to the general habit of living, the more com- 
plicated forms of cookery, and the more fre- 
quent meals, if the cooking for such a family 
occupies one of its members the whole day, the 
English family evidently has saved most capi- 
tal, or that from which alone capital is pro- 
duced—time and labour—in a given period. 
The loss of time in the eating and preparation 
of food, the numerous meals, dishes, and modes 
of cookery, form a very important drawback on 
the prosperity of families on the Continent in 
that station in which with us very little time 
indeed is expended in eating or cooking. It 
is an important diminution of the means of 
national wealth. Gourmandise is found also 
to be a vice as troublesome to deal with among 
the French soldiery as tippling among ours: 





The craving for variety of food and cookery 
leads to most of the irregularities and depre- 
dations in the field, of which the French armies 
are accused. The variety in food, and in its 
complicated preparation, which is so blended 
with the habits of living on the Continent, that 
even the poor have the craving for it, appears 
by no means necessary or conducive to health. 
A remarkably smaller proportion of the labour- 
ing and middle classes abroad are healthy-look- 
ing individuals, with blooming looks, pure teeth, 
and all external indications of vigorous animal 
condition, than in our more simply fed popula- 
tion. It is evidently such a drawback on the 
acquiring of capital in the’lower stations of life, 
that the want of a middle class of capitalists— 
of men who rise by industry and frugality from 
common labour to a wider circle of business— 
is, very much to be ascribed to this habitual 
waste of time and labour in their family-living 
and housekeeping. They spend in immediate 
gratification the beginnings of a working capi- 
tal. The national wealth and prosperity is 
materially affected by this cause, trifling and 
ridiculous as it appears to be in stating it in a 
single case. In the total, however, it is fully a 
fifth of the time and labour of a continental 
population that is daily wasted in cookery and 
eating. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THOUGHTS ON SNOW-DROPS, 


BY JOHN EDMUND READE, 
Author of “ Italy,” “ Catiline,” &c. 


Ow the rich ground, on the rich ground, 
Virgin snow-drops, ye are blowing; 
To the heedless air around 
Your sweet breath bestowing. 


Thus have ye sprung forth for ever, 
Wreathing Spring’s eternal brow ; 

Yet I—Heaven forgive me !—never 
Felt your beauty until now. 


Gentle snow-drops—gentle snow-drops ! 
Now [ raise ye stooping, 
Like some virgin’s graceful head, 
O’er her love’s grave drooping ! 
Lo, how each pure leaf enfolded, 
Circling your frail zone secures ; 
Never Grecian vase was moulded 
To a shape so fine as yours ! 


Other flowers the morn are hailing, 
Glad, like men, to run their race; 

Yet not typeless you whilst veiling 
From the sun your downcast face. 

Saints array’d in robes of whiteness, 
Thus might bend by rapture aw’d, 

Offering up their crown of brightness 
Before the altar of the Lord. 

Holy snow-drops—holy snow-drops ! 
Blessing ye with loving eye, 

Deeper truths have enter’d in me— 
Voices as of prophecy. 


Yet, pure snow-drops—yet, pure snow-drops ! 
Symbols only ye, 
Stamped by the Almighty Spirit, 
Who made both ye and me, 
While on earth the snow-sheet spreads, 
While pall’d nature seems to die, 
Prophet-like, ye rear your heads, 
To prove our immortality ! 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—An operetta, in plot closely 
resembling The Boarding School, played at the 
Haymarket last season, was produced at this 
theatre after Macbeth on Easter Monday. The 
music is by Mr. G. H. Rodwell, and is ex- 
tremely pretty throughout: it is chiefly in the 
ballad style, and well executed by Miss Romer, 
Mrs. Keeley, Messrs. Allen, Binge, &c. &c. 
Among the most attractive morceauz are a trou- 
badour song by Mr. Binge, a duet between 





Miss Romer and Mr. Allen, and an arch ballad 
or song by Mrs. Keeley. Mrs. Selby, Mrs, 
C. Jones, and Mr. Hudson, were the principal 
acting parties, and exerted themselves greatly 
for the success of the piece. 

Covent Garden.—One of the very best of 
fairy-tale extravaganzas, The White Cat, is the 
Easter-piece at this house. It has been got 
up with great splendour and effect; exceed- 
ingly pretty scenery ; magnificent dresses and 
accessories ; novel dances, in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert shine ; and appropriate proces- 
sions. The punning dialogue is lively, and 
provocative of laughter at almost every other 
line; and the paredies on popular music are 
capital. Madame Vestris, Miss Murray, and 
Miss Lee, are the three princes—and dash- 
ing-looking fellows they are; Bland is the 
old king ; Horncastle his prime minister; Har- 
ley, attendant on Prince Paragon (Vestris), and 
Miss Marshall, the White Cat. All play with 
great spirit. Indeed, they could not well do 
otherwise ; for, neither too long nor too short, 
the whole affair is sparkling. The author 
(Planché, of course) has been throughout most 
happy, and as brilliant as ever, even in his 
earlier and palmy days of Olympic revelry. 
Fun is the crown of the work, we opine; we 
differ, therefore, somewhat from the blazing 
tail-piece, “ Finis coronat o-puss.” 

Haymarket.—Mr. Holl, a performer of pro- 
vincial celebrity, has made his début here as 
Orlando, in As You like it, and gave us a favour- 
able impression of his talents. 


Societa Armonica.—The first concert was gi- 
ven on Monday evening at the Opera Concert 
Room, and passed off well, as far as the vocalists 
were concerned. There was certainly room for 
improvement in the instrumental department; 
there being considerable inequality in the ac- 
companiments, and want of unison in the con- 
certed pieces. Ernesta Grisi, much improved, 
gave De Beriot’s rondo, “ Nel dolce incanto,” 
with great sweetness. Madlle. Moltini, the pre- 
sent prima donna of the Opera, was heard to 
much advantage in the smaller concert-room; as 
was also Signor Guasco. A concerto on the violin 
by Mr. Thomas was beautifully played; and an 
old favourite at the Opera Buffa, Sig. Sangui- 
rico, gave Rossini’s aria, ‘‘ Miei rampolli,’’ with 
great spirit. The room was fairly filled. 

Mr. Russell transferred his musical entertain- 
ment to the London Tavern on Thursday even- 
ing: he gave several novelties, which were in 
no way inferior to his previous compositions. 
We can only reiterate our praises of his per- 
formances—which our city neighbours also 
seemed fully to appreciate, rewarding his efforts 
by repeated encores. 





VARIETIES. 

The Queen’s Magazine, edited by J. Malcolm 
Rymer, Esq. (London, H. Hooper, R. Groom: 
bridge, &c.) is among the novelties on our table. 
The editor, following the fashion of his prede- 
cessors, begins with “ Jane Shore,” a historical 
tale, and goes on with a pleasant. miscellany 
of dramatic criticism, poetry, and varieties of 
the usual sort. 

Encore H, B.—722, Balaam and his Ass. Peel 
| riding John Bull, who is turning his long ears 
| and doleful countenance to remonstrate. The 
angel in the way is a ghostly representative of 
the Income and Property Tax. The next is 4 
capital whole-length of an M.P. of rather loose 
habits: it is so long and thin that it could not 
be called Euston Square. No. 724 is ‘ Good 
Training ”—the Premier disciplining three ra- 
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dical dogs of various degree, Muntz, Sir R. In- 
glis, and Mr. Leader—with O'Connell sulking 
aside; and the last is Lord Brougham as a mo- 
dern phoenix, “the bird vot exists single, and 
rises again out of its own ashes,” a spirited and 
original thought, and very cleverly executed. 

The Nelson Trafalgar-Square Monument, the 
progress of which we mentioned in our No. 1310, 
is really getting on again, even without the gra- 
nite. There are now two men and a boy, if not 
three full-grown carpenters, at work upon it!! 

Astronomy at the Adeiphi.—Mr. Adams’s lec- 
tures continue to the end to be exceedingly at- 
tractive; and we trust our page has been the 
means of inducing many of our young friends 
to avail themselves of so pleasant an opportu- 
nity to acquire a knowledge of the noblest of 
human sciences. 

Charles Dickens. —The New York Herald of 
Feb. 20th gives an account, occupying more 
than five columns, of the grand dinner given to 
our inimitable Boz, at which 237 persons as- 
sembled to do him honour, as “‘ the literavy guest 
of the nation,’ and which cost 2,500 dollars. 
Washington Irving was in the chair; and the 
meeting went off with prodigious éclat. 

Count de Palen, the Swedish traveller, was 
found murdered in his palace at Bologna on 
the 16th ult. The aged nobleman, of four- 
score years, was engaged in arranging his 
valuable collection of Greek, Oriental, and 
Egyptian antiquities, acquired during his va- 
rious travels, which have been plundered and 
carried off by his assassins. 

Madame Luffarge.—It is mentioned in the 
French journals, that this unhappy person has 
become lunatic, and that an application has been 
made for her removal to an asylum. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In the press. The Life of Sir David Wilkie, R.A.: 
his Journals, kept in France, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Turkey, the Holy Land, and Egypt; 
with his Correspondence, and Remarks on Pictures and 
Artists, by Allan Cunningham, Esq.—A Treatise on the 
Unity of the Church, by H. E. Manning, Archdeacon of 
Chichester. —Excursions in Newfoundland; with an Ac- 
count of the Cod-Fishery, Fog-Banks, Adventures ofa 
Sealing Expedition, a Geological Survey of the Island, 
&e., by J. B. Jukes, Esq., F.G.S.—Nuge Metric: 
Latin Poems and Translations, by Sir Henry Halford, 
Bart, M.D.— Westminster Abbey, its Art, Architecture, 
and Associations: a Hand-Book for Visitors, by Peter 
Cunningham, Esq. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Signs of the Times, as denoted by the Fulfilment 
of Historical Predictions, by Alexander Keith, 
7th edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s.—The Life and Labours of 
Adam Clarke, LL.D.. 2d edit. Svo, 10s.—The First Book 
for a Conveyancing Student, by J. Phillips, post 8vo, 4s. 
—R. G. Welford’s Practical Treatise on Equity Plead- 
ings, 8vo, 18s.—The Annual Register for 1840, Vol. 82, 
8vo, 16s. —Blackwood’s Standard Novels, Vol. VI, The 
Entail, by Galt, fep. 6s.—Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 
German and English, by T. J. Arnold, 12mo, 2s.— Ire- 
land; its Scenery, Character, &c., by Mr. and Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, Vol. 11. imp. 8vo, 25s.—Sermons at Rome 
during Lent, 1838, by the Rev. J. H. Gray, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
—Creoleana ; or, Scenes and Incidents in Barbadoes, by 
J. W. Orderson, fep. 6s.—The Herberts, by the Author 
of “ Elphinstone,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.— Hart's 
Fancy Work-Book, new edition, with 40 Illustrations, 
32mo, 2s, 6d.—Life of William of Wykeham, by the Rev. 
J. Chandler, 18mo, 2s.—Abdiel: a Tale of Ammon, 18mo, 
2s. Gd.— Reid’s Manual of Scottish Stocks and British 
Funds, 4th edit. fep. 2s. 6¢d.—Encyclopwedia Metropo- 
litana, Third Division, Vol. V., 4to, 2/. 2s, — Examples 
in Algebra, by the Rev. W. Foster, 2d edit., 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
—Elements of General Pathology, by the late J. Fletcher, 
M.D., post Svo, 10s. 6d.—The Hebrew Boy ; a Dramatic 
Poem, by Mrs. Leckie, post 8vo, 1s. 6d.—Sketch of the 
Geology of Moray, by P. Duff, roy. 8vo, 8s. 6d.—The 
English Reformation, by the Rev. F. C. Massingberd 
(forming Vol. 21 of The Englishman's Library), fep. 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_Enrara.—In our last report of Geogr. Soc. for Shaw] 
Kof r. Shawl Kot; Shala, strata; Padur, Dadur; and 
oxle (Castuariania), she-oak (Casuarina). 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALE BY AUCTION. 


Strawberry Hill, the renowned Seat of Horace Walpole.—The mag- 
nificent and costly Contents, the Sale of which will extend over a 
Space of one Month, and, unquestionably, be the greatest feature 

is Si ne 


R. GEORGE ROBINS is honoured by 
having been selected by 
THE EARL OF WALDEGRAVE, 
to SELL by PUBLIC COMPETITION, 
THE CONTENTS OF STRAWBERRY HILL, 
which it may fearlessly be proclaimed will be 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED GEM THAT HAS 
EVER ADORNED THE ANNALS OF AUCTIONS, 
It is definitively fixed for Monday, April 25, and twenty-four follow- 
ing sopr germane amas Pre and within will be found a repast for the 
lovers of literature and the fine arts of which bygone days furnish no 
previous example, and it would be in vain to contemplate it in times 
to come. This classical depository of all that is rare includes the most 
beautiful aaa known manufacture throughout the civi- 


lised wor! 
HORACE WALPOLE, 
from his deservedly high rank in society and his accomplished man- 
ners, the 
ENTREE TO EVERY COURT IN EUROPE; 
he availed himself of this courtesy in a manner becoming his high 
station and exalted acquirements, aided by —— judgment, that 
has never been questioned, and being himself passionately fond of the 
fine arts gave his undivided attention, for a period extending over 
sixty years, to the formation of this 
EMPORIUM OF TASTE AND VERTU, 
presenting an imperishable monument, which must perpetuate his 
fame to the end of time. 
ON VIEWING THIS WONDERFUL MUSEUM 
it will be seen that in every department it is perfect (and this term is 
used advisedly), since it unquestionably ranks so high, that every thing 
throughout Europe must necessarily retire before this splendid imiscels 
lany. 
As the catalogue raisonné will furnish a most elaborate detail, this 
announcement is confined to a slight allusion only to those of the 
highest rank in the collection. 
THE ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE 
will be principally admired for its antiquity ; 
THE OLD BUHL AND ORMOLU 
are of the highest class ; 
THE AUBUSSON TAPESTRY AND CLOCKs, 
especially the one presented to 
ANNA BULLEN BY HENRY VIIL, 
are deservedly in high repute ; 
AND THE MAGNIFICENT ARMOUR, 
although not of great extent, is unique. It includes the splendid 
suit of Francis the First by Benvenuto Cellini. 
THE ROYAL SEVRE AND DRESDEN CHINA 
is quite unrivalled ; cs 
THE FAR-FAMED SILVER BELL OF EXQUISITE WORK- 
MANSHIP BY BENVENUTO CELLINI, 
which was executed for the Pope Clement the Seventh, is a gem of 
the first water. 
IN THE TRIBUNE, THE COLLECTION 
OF INTAGLIOS, CAMEOS, AND MINIATURES, OF THE 
FINEST ROMAN WORKMANSHIP, 
present a climax in vain to look for throughout the globe ; 
THE MARBLES, BRONZES, AND MOSAICS, 
are of the first character; and the Painted glass is ancient and fault- 
THE GALLERY OF PICTURES IS 
OF THE HIGHEST CLASs, 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL 
PORTRAITS QUITE MATCHLEss. 
The Family Pictures are of great renown. 
THE SPLENDID LIBRARY INCLUDES FIFTEEN 
THOUSAND VOLUMEs, 
rich in every department of literature. 
THE COLLECTION OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
FROM THE MOST 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES IN EUROPE, 
is beyond praise. 

THE MATCHLESS MISSAL, PAINTED BY RAPHAEL 
FOR THE QUEEN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, AND THE 
MAGNIFICENT JULIO CLOVIO, WITH 

many more, are absolutely unique. 

THE CABINET OF COINS AND MEDALS, NEAR FIVE 
THOUSAND, 

in gold, silver, and bronze, including many very rare. A thousand other 
interesting objects in taste and virtu present themselves to the mind of 
the writer—the celebrated red hat of Cardinal Wol: is amongst the 
number; but the reader will be gratified with a faithful report in 
the Catalogue, which is adorned by a Portrait of Horace Walpole, 
and illustr: by six Drawings on Wood by the inimitable Cruik- 
shank. It is confidently believed the Catalogue will be pre- 
served as a treasure by those who love the arts and sciences. The 
one by Horace Walpole, it will be remembered, is out of print. 
The present one will not ae all that he had laboured hard 
to accomplish, but it will be aided by a description infinitely more 
extended, and with a variety of illustrations, to entitle it a book that 
will not fail to be placed in the library of every man of taste and 
research. The price will be 7s., and will admit four persons to the 
public view, and be a leggy to the purchaser throughout the sale 
—they will be ready the Zlst of March; to be at Galignani's 
Journal, in Paris; at Strawberry Hill; the Auction Mart; and at 
Mr. George Robins's offices, Covent Garden. 


less. 


nd 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATCLIFF’S PATENT INKSTAND, 


the most complete yet offered to the public; in which the 
Khol, ldi . a one 


usual faults of I corrosion, F 
thickening of Ink, are completely avoided. * An immense improve- 
ment on the fountain and other Inkstands now in use, and will prove 
invaluable in India and other hot climates.” 

Sold by L. BOOTH, Duke Street, Portland Place, and by all Sta- 
tioners, in elegant Bronzed, Ormolu, or China mountings, suitable for 
the Office and Drawing-room. 


Merchants and Foreign Orders supplied on liberal terms, 





. 
ORNING ENTERTAINMENTS on 
SCOTTISH SONG, at the Hanover Square Rooms.— 
Mr. WILSON has the honour to announce that, under very distin- 
uished patronage, he will give his ENTERTAINMENTS on 
SCOTTISH SONG, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday 
Mornings, at ‘Two o’Clock. ‘The first to be given on Weduesday, 
the 6th of April. Programmes may be had at the Music Shops, and 
at the Rooms. 

Mr. Wilson’s Entertainments at the Music Hall, Store Street, on 

the Monday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, as usual. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 
Fleet Street, near St. Dunstan’s Church, March 14, 1842. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Books for transferring Shares in 

this Society were closed on Thursday, the 24th ult., and will be re- 

opened on Thursday, the 7th instant. ‘The Dividends for the year 

1841 will be payable on Thursday, the 7th instant, or any subse- 

a day (Tuesday excepted), between the hours of Ten and Three 
o'Cloc'! 


By order of the Directors, 
GEORGE KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 


(yosress tse. of the LONDON 
ASSURANCE, 


Established by Royal Charter a.n. 1720, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Offices—19 Bircutn Lane, Corniutn; and 10 Recent SrRRRT. 
John Clark Powell, Esq., Gerernor, 
Abel Chapman, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


John Furse, Esq. 
George Henry Gibbs, Esq. 
Fdwin Gower, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Robert King, Esq. 
William King, Esq, 
Johy Ord, Esq. 

George Probyn, Esq. 
John Rees, Esq. 

Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
James Dowie, Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
Richard Drew, Es4. James Williams, Esq. 


Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation have the 
choice of two plans:— 

The one entitling them to an annual Abatement of Premium 
after five years’ payment ; 
The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement. 

The leading features which distinguish the first of these plans from 

those of other Life Assurance Offices, are — 
Guarantee of the Corporation for the fall Payment of the 

Sums Assured : 

Annual Abatements of Premium, commencing after full five 
years’ payments: 

Total absence of Baap ewcege 4 of any kind whatever : 

Absolute Exemption from the possibility of being called upon to 
contribute towards making good any Losses: 

And Freedom from all Charges of Management. 

The Abatement of Premium for the year 1842, on Policies of five years’ 
standing, under the first of the above plans, was 441. 2s. Sd. per cent. 

It may be here sufficient to state, as an example, that under the above 
system, a person having effected a Policy on or before the 1st January, 
1837, at an annual Prenaum of 1001, had, on the 1st January, 1842, 
only the sum of 551. 17s. 7d. to pay as that year’s Premium, 

The future annual Abatement must vary according to the success of 
this branch of the Corporation's business. 

» the Fire Department, Assurances are effected at the lowest 


Robert Allen, Fsq. 

John A. Arbuthnot, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 

Henry Blanshard, Fsq. 

John Watson Borradatle, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. 
Henry Cayley, Esq. 

Aaron Chapman, Esq., M.P. 
Robert Cotesworth, Esq. 
John Dettell, Esq. 


rates. 

Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where Pro- 
spectuses, and every information may be obtained. 

Anegl Pryron Purips, Esq., Superintendent of the Office in Regent 
reet, 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


St 


Papier Machée Picture- Frames, 
aw , 
RTISTS, PICTURE-DEALERS, and 
others, are respectfully informed that C. F. BIELEFELD 
has tormed a large collection of new and elegant designs for Picture- 
Frames in the IMPROVED PAPIER-MACHEE. he superiority of 
these frames consists in their having all the effect of old carved work. 
Many of the patterns represent exactly the finest carvings of the 17th 
y. The small parts are far less liable to injury than putty- 
ier-Machée being a remarkably tough and hard substance, 
it never shrinks, and takes gilding very freely. The frames do not 
weigh one-quarter the weight of others, and their price is below that 
usually charged. " 

Many specimens are now on view at BIELEFELD'S PAPIER- 
MACHEE WORKS, 15 Wellington Street North, Strand; where also 
Pattern Books may be had, price 14s., consisting ot a variety of Pat- 
terns of Picture and Glass-Frames and Window-Cornices already exe- 
euted and on sale. 

Taub » 
ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12.Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S*OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. to long celebrated for improyement, retains its supe. 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin 
Possessing an aromatic and lasting pertume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate,of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprix’s Preservatives Toorn-Powvrr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Menonte’s Mortrink is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpatr’s Corp Cream or Rosxs, prepared in great perfection. 

ImPRoVED ScowERING Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silkse 

IypBL16LK MARKING Lyk, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 





1s. a bottle, 
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LLIVIER’S SUBSCRIPTION READ- 
ING- Pata ay trdis ae 59 PALL hinge heer of a Reading and 
Om, ng-Rooms, &c. They are 

furalied oy all the T Daily Heras the paiacinal anges as well 

as all the new Works of the day, and ordinary Books of Reference. 

Their immediate obit baree to the Palace renders mt most advan- 

tegeous to Clergymen and Gentlemen attending her Majesty’s Draw- 

ing-Rooms and Levees, or to those who visit the Metropolis for the 

season only. The Subscription is Three Guineas per annum, without 
entrance-fee. The number of members is limited to 150, 


59 Pall Mall. 


> + . 
ICKEL INK; or JOHNSTONE’S per- 
manent WRITING FLUID, under the Patronage of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris. -—wW. PEAC OCK, by appointment, 
sole Agent for the arene fluid, invites 
the ion of ial public, and the literary and 
fashionable circles, ae some of the paramount qualities of the 
NICKEL INK. It stands unrivalled for its clearness and facili 
in writing, being free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs 
and corrodes the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in banking 
and other commercial transactions, it presents an important gua- 
rantee, as it is indestructible (without injuring the surface of the 
paper) by any of the chemical arene which destroy the common 
inks. The colour of the Nickel Ink is a Scheele’s green; but it 
dries a vivid and permanent black, a striking contrast to the rusty 
black of other inks and writing fluids. 
Sold by W. Peacock, at 2 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane ; and 
by all the principal Stationers in town and country, in bottles at 
6d., 1s., ls. 6d., and 2s, 6d. each. 








New Cavendish Novel. 
Immediately will be published, in 5 vols. post Svo, 
HE CAPTAIN’S WIFE. 
By the Author of “ Cavendish,” &c. &c. 
Also, just published, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Ormington ; or, Cecil a Peer. 
Preface. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
J. Cumming, Dublin. 


With a new 


Ina few days will be published, in 1 vol. alsa 3 7s. cloth, 
HE BISHOP’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of the “ Lite-Book of a Labourer.” 
W. H. Dalton, ——— Street, ane Cross. 
Mr. VAN VOORST will i tia early in April, 
BSERVATIONS on the GROWTH of 
PLANTS in closely Glazed Cases. 
By N. B. WARD, F.L.S. 


And, 

The Heraldry of Fish: Notices of the prin- 
cipal Families bearing Fish in Leonsad Arms. By Tuomas Movis. In 
Svo, wit! vings. 

Paternoster Row, March 24. 











LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until 
Five in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OYAT ASIATIC SOCIETY of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND.—The GENFRAL MEETING 
appointed to be held on the 2d of April, is POSTPONED to the 16th 
APRIL, in token of pw py to the ge ot the late venti gai the 
Ear oy Munsrzr, and of sincere and deep regret tor his loss. 
By order of the Council, 
RICHARD CLARKE, Hon, Secretary. 


Grafton Street, 26th March, 1842. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.—The 


- | Prerace, Inpex, Trrirs, and Kry Tro THE ConTRIAITORs, 
will _ published on Monday, the 4th of April, compierixa THK 
Wor: 


ral and Charles Black, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 
And John Cumming, Dublin. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 151.— 
4 AbverrtseMents for the forthcoming Number are Hy geese 
to be sent to the Publishers on or before Tuesday next, April 5; and 
Bills on or befure Wednesday, April 6. 
39 Paternoster Row, March 29, 1842. 








8 New Burlington Street, April 2, 1842. 
R. BENTLEY will immediately publish 


the following NEW WORKS :— 


1. NARRATIVE of the SECOND CAM- 
PAIGN in CHINA. By Kairu Srrwanr MAckrvarr, Faq., late 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

2. MODERN FRENCH LIFE. Edited 
by Mrs. Gons, Author of “ The Dowager,” &c. 3 volr, 

3. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENG- 
LAND, from the Revolution in 1688 to the Death of George I. By 
Jouy Hanraor Jxase, Esq., Author of “ Memoirs the Court of 
Englandduring the Reign of the Stuarts.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 

4. The WARD of THORPE-COMBE. A 
Novel. By Mrs. Troops, Author of “ The Widow Barnaby,” &c. 
3 vols. 

5. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-Ways of hao 
Ry the Bangpicrine Baxruren oF GLENDALOUGI. — y W.C. 
ar LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 

STONEHENGE: or, the Ani in Bri- 
wn a Romance of the Days of Nero. 53 vols. 
The following NEW WORKS are now reaily. 


1. The TWO ADMIRALS. A Tale of the 
pe J. Fenimore Coorzr, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. 

2. NEWSTOKE PRIORS. A Novel, 
By Miss Wappinoton. 5 vols. 

3. LONDON LEGENDS. By Pauvt Pin- 
DAR, Gent. 2 vols. post Svo, with Illustrations. 

4. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY 
POPULAR DELUSIONS. By Cuarirs Mackay, Author of “ The 
Thames and its Tributaries,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of John 
Law, James I., Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cayliostro. 

5. HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Trelawney,” &c. 3 vols. 

6. The MIRZA. By James Morier, Esq., 
Author of “ Hajji Baba,” &c. 3 vols. 


Riehard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
On the 3ist of March was published, price 1s. 
Part THR First or A New Work In MontTuiy NUMBERS, 
BY THOMAS MILLER, 


Author of “Gideon Giles,” ‘* Royston Gower,” “ x Sketches,” 
“ A Day in the Woods,” &c. &c., enti 


ODFREY MALVERN; or, ie Life of an 
Author. With Illustrations by Phiz. To be completed in 
15 Monthly Parts. 
Country orders supplied by Messrs. Longman and Co., sar 
and Marshall, Whittaker and Co., Tilt and Bogue, and Acker 
nd Co. 
Thomas Miller, 9 Newgate Street. 





Uniform with the Standard Novels, 
‘ARD-DRAWING—The COINER—and 
the HALF SIR. 
By GERALD GRIFFIN, Fsq. 
All contained in one volume, price 6s. 
Also, by the same Author, 


The Collegians: a Tale of Garryowen. 
Price 6s, 


Gisippus, as played at Drury Lane. Price 4s. 
Nearly ready, 
Talis Qualis; or, Tales of the Jury-Room. 
In 5 vols., price 1/. lls, 6d. By the — of the “ Collegians,” 
* Gisippus,” 
Maxwell and Co., Publishers, 30 i Raila Street, Strand ; 
ming, Dublin; and Bell and — Edinburgh. 


J.Cum- 


No GENTLEMEN FARMERS. —The 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, edited by Professor LINDLEY, 
polite in its Number for Saturday last, the FIRST of a series of 
Articles on CHEAP MANURES; shewing how they may be prepared 
at small cost. 
The Garpeners’ Curontci® may be ordered of all N 


a 


With numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Crowquill. 
Tus APRIL NUMBER, Prick HALF-A-CROWN, or 


NTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


CONTENTS : — 

A eoeaenee of Real Life. 
y 

An Upubished Poem by Robert Burns. 


is LONDON CONTE ag ARY, 
By Davus, With 


RICHARD SAVAGE, By Cuarres 
HITKHEAD. Ih 
The LASS of ALBANY. 
The MAYOR of our TOWN and hi 
A PASSAGE in ite LIFE of Mr. NOSEBODY. 

Illustrations by Leech, &c. 
The BE ‘AUTIFUL BANKS ‘of the TWEED. By Wit.tam Jonus. 
The IMMENSE CONCERN MANIA, By O1p “ScrarcH, 

—— NE ee or, Ghost versus Gramarye. By Isaunii, 


. Rom 
The LIONESS. By H. R. — 
The GUARD-ROOM ALAR 
ONE TOO MANY. By H. 
The PHILOSOPHY of MONEY: 
ene ie 
NTE DI FATO—the Bag eons of Fate, 
weed in Italy). By E. RIPPINGILLE. 
The SECRET. By — 
STRANGE GAME, « R. Apprson. 
POLYPHEMUS and @ AL ATEA; ; or, the One-eyed Lover, 
side Sentimental Story, By Wintiam «aera 
The DYING BARD tohis HARP. By Winr1Am Jonrs. 
SPECULATIONS on MARRIAGE and YOUNG LADI 
BERT SuivH. With an a by Leech, 
GUBBAWN SEARF, the IRIS ASON ; or, Twists upon Twists, 
and Tricks ager Tricks. By P. Mrmauce, 
The ORPHAN. By WiniiaM Jongs. 
The MERCHANT of VENICE. A Legend of Italy. 
IncoLpspy, Esq. —— by ———— 


Ce 


° Appisox. 
Edited and Illustrated by Alfred 


(Wanderings of 4 


A Sea. 


By At- 


By Tuomas 


¢ Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





r yw 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXXVIIL., is published rus pay, 
CONTENTS. 
1. Joan of Arc. 
z Agricultural Chemistry. 
Life and Times of Rienzi. 
: Jesse, Khohl, and Sterling, on Russia. 
5. Sutherland Improvements.—Scotch Fisheries 
6. gigi ie Carni.—Nugee Metricw.—Lord Grenville. —Sir H. Hal- 
jord.—Dr. Hawtrey.—Mr. R. Smith, &c. 
7. The Church of England. 


John acide Albemazle Street. 


DUBLIN ‘PERIODICALS FOR APRIL, 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 


_ ZINE (Edited by Harry Lornrguer), price 2s. 6d., con- 


1. or’s Address.—%. Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. Chaps. VII. 
to SIT eo ‘The Lord Mayor's “ Show” (of himself).— 4. Maxwells 
Life of Wellington. First Article —5, Our Portrait Gallery. No. XX 
Thomas Moore (with an Etching).—6. The Last Days of Reciae _ 
7. The Pope’s Dream, by Charles Hervey, Esq.— 8. The Catholic Di- 
rectory and Diario di Roma. yee oe A Modern Miracles of 
Romanism. — 9. Helen Lowe: jaam, and other 
Poems.—10. Gasper, the Pirate : a Tale uF the Indian Seas. Chaps. XI. 
and XII.—11. Letters from Italy. No. 1V.—1%. The Books on our 
Table.—15. Politics and the Parliament.—14. The late Rev. Casar 
Otway. 

UR MESS. No. IV. By Cuartes Leven, 
“sq. (HARRY Lorreguer), with four Illustrations by Phiz. 
Price ls. To be continued Monthly. 
HE COMMISSIONER; or, the Travels of 
the Chevalier De Lunatico in England and Wales. With 
Mlustrations by Phiz. No. V. Price ls. 


Dublin: William Curry, 5 jan — Co, bed 8, Orr and Co., London . 
y all Booksellers. 





Price 6d. stamped, to go free by post. 


PICTORIAL WAVERLEY. 
On Saturday, 30th April, was published, in royal 8vo, 


PART I. of 
of the 


HE ABBOTSFORD EDITION 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Illustrated by upwards - 2000 Engravings on Steel and Wood, by the 
ost eminent Artists. 

The Work will appear ne Half-crown Parts, each alternate Satur- 
day, till completed: and, it is ee ee be a an about 
106 Publications — if practicable, in 100 e, th e, will 
very little, if at all, exceed that of the Edition tort 1829. 33, my 48 vols. 
which had no more than 96 Engravin; 

Each Part will have a Landscape Engraving, or a Portrait, done on 
Steel in the best manner, with a profusion of Illustrations on Wi 
given with a Letter-press of sixty-four pages. The prominent Sc ‘ot. 
tish Scenery, drawn by Crarkson Sranvigip, R.A., in 1841, expressly 
for this Edition. 





Extract from Editor's Notice to “ Abbotsford Edition.” 

“ It was a favourite pursuit of Sir Walter Scott throughout life, but 
especially in his most active period, to collect and arrange objects of 
art connected with the historical events and personages recorded and 
illustrated by his pen; and it cannot be doubted, that a series of En- 
gravings, representing the Pictorial and Antiquarian Museum = 





PART I. of ~ a 
A COLMENA. A new Quarterly 


Periodical, in the Spanish Language, of Science, Art, His 
tory, and Literature. 
Edited by D. ANGEL DE V can LALOBOS, 
Professor at King’s College. 
Price 3s., embellished with two Steel Engravings and many Woodcuts. 
The above isin continuation of EL INSTRUCTOR, now complete, 
in eight volumes, price 14s. each. 


London: Ackermann and Co. 


I. 
LACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE 
No. CCCXVIII., for April. 2s. Gd. 
ConTRNts:— 

I. The World of London. Part 11.—1I. The Natural in Art.— 

III. Caleb Stukely. Part 3.—IV. Five Years in India.—V. The North- 
ern Circuit. No. 3.—VI. Things of the Day. Dost Mohammed— 
Ireland—Cemeteries—The Earthquake —Marriage —Style —Photogra- 
phy—The Poor Laws.—VII. Passages in the Career of El] Empecinado. 
From the unpublished Journal of a Comrade. Part 1.—VIII. Ode on 
the pcg “r greens 25th January, 1842. By B. Simmons.— 
IX. Bal . Simmons.— X. To HB. By the Author of the 
Life of Burke, ~~ ‘Goldsmith, &c.—XI. Cleobis and Biton. A Story 
from XII. Sir Robert Peel's Policy. 





Abbotsford, would furnish the most instructive graphic c 
that the body of his writings could receive from any one source what- 

ever. This collection, t eee valuable in itself, and doubly inte- 
resting as having been m: such a hand, hes now been studied 
with care, and its various susan faithfully copied, for the exclu- 
sive nurposes of an Edition of the Waverley Novels, which is to bear 


the title of 
THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 

“ The aim on the present occasion is to give them whatever ad- 
ditional interest may be derived from the representation of what was 
actually in the contemplation or memory of the Author when he 
composed them. 

« Accordingly, for this ee the real localities of his scenes 
have been explored; the r portraits of his personages have been 
copied ; and his survivin, fileaas and petsonal admirers, as well as 
many public bodies and institutions, have liberally pla whatever 
their collections afforded at the disposal of the eminent Artists en- 
gaged by the Proprietors.” 

R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 

.*,* Specimens of the Edition may be seen at the shop of every 

vokseller, 





Ml. 
HE BOOK of the FARM. By Hevry 


TEPHENS. Part IV. for April, price 4s. The Subjects 
treated of in this Part are,—Climate—Soils and Subsoils—Enclosures 
and Shelter—Planting Thorn Hedges. With eleven Woodcuts, and 
two Steel Engravings t by Landseer. 

Il. 
HE ENTAIL. ByGatr. A new Edition, 


with a Frontispiece, by Alexander Fraser; being No. VI. of 
“ Blackwood’s standard Novels.” Price 6s. neatly. bound in cloth. 


Iv. 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S LECTURES 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GFOLOGY. 
No. XVIL., for April, price Gd. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 4.5 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
2 Pall Mall, London, 





ubjects 
losures 
ts, and 


LOGY. 


1; and 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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PRAsERs MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains :— 


Something upon an Old Subject; or, Ben Jonson and William 
Drummond.—A Chapter on the Dogs of several of my Acquaintances. 
Chapter X. Madame Bentajec’sCoco, Chapter XI. Mr. Jobson’s Three 
Newfoundland Puppies. — Detached Thoughts. From Jean Paul 
Richter.—My Life and Times. By Nimrod.— Notes wrigten in the 
Margins of Books.—Anecdotes of Actors. Incledon’s Madeira. Cooke 
in Shylock.—Old Impressions. By Richard Howitt.—Right of Search. 
To Lord Ashburton.—Les Poissons d’/ Avril 3 the French April- fool 
Day. —“ The City of the Dead.” A i of O'D ‘8 
Fountain.—Illustrations of Mirabeau, As: of the First Three Years of 
the ose Revolution. 

A Novel. Translated from Ludwig Tieck.—To L. Blanche. 


G. W. Nickisson (successor to the late James Fraser), 215 Regent 
street, London, 








On the Ist of April was published, in demy 8vo, price ls, 
IT ANDY ARDY. -Pae FV. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 
“Who that can read would be without so entertaining a companion 
‘Handy Andy ?’"—Literary Gazette. 


Frederick Lover, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row ; 
and Richard oe Panyer Alley. 


gion 


HE QUARTERLY JOU I NA AI L of ME- 

TEOROLOGY, No. IL., illustrated with a Lithograph of the 

Barometic Curves for 1811, at sie) Stations, and a Table of Pressure, 
Temperature, and Rain, at twenty-six, @ past year. 

On the Cli nd M of Kendal, by S. Marshall, 
Fsq.—E: xperiments on. Pvedhorr ong by Mr. Charles Green, Aeronaut.— 
On the Causes of Oscillations of the Barometer, by Lieut. Morrison, 
R.N.—On the Importance of Meteorological Inquiries, derivable from 
Obse oe drawn from Plants, Animals, and other inanimate Bo- 
dies, by J. W. G. Gutch, Esq.—Atmospheric Electricity, by W. H. 
White, Fsq.— —On Rain and Evaporation, by J. H. Maverly, Esq.—Fall 
of Rain for the past Twenty-six Years, by C, H, Adams, "Fsq.; anda 
large Collection of Tables, Meteorological Memoranda, &c, 


E, ee 56 p Chancery Lane, 








No. L, price 2s. Gd., of 


HE LONDON UNIVERSITY ' MAGA- 


ZINE, edited by, and conducted under the immediate control 
and superintendence of” Tur GRavvartes. 

ConteNts.—The London University Magazine.—The Genius and 
Writings of Persius,—Translation of German Poetry,—Massinger, his 
Lite and Religious Tenets.—The Childe Harold and the Excursion.— 
Whewell's History of the Inductive Sciences.—False Criticism; Juliet 
and Portia.—Rudel,—Letters of Ismene.—Translation frum Schiller.— 
Lite of Sir Philip Sydney.—The Pollio.—Hobbes’ Lite and Writings. 


Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street, London, 


EWTON’S LONDON JOURNAL of 

ARTS and SCIENCES for April, No. CXXIV., conjoined 

Series, illustrated with Three Plates, contains the following interest- 
ing specifications :— 

Amos’s Papermaking Machinery.— M‘Murray's ditto. — Sew ell's 
Manufacture of a vg id. — Spencer's Making Picture-Frames 
by the Electrotype Pri —Parke’s Gilding b ogee — Palmer's 
Engraving by ditto, Mayer's 's ; Cutting Matches.—Nickel’s ng.— 
Gachet's Weaving.—Jones's Manufacture of Stareh,— gare ditto, 
—Ridgway and Wall's Manufacture of Farthenware.— a 's Motive 
Power.—Fairbairn and Suttill’s Heckling.—Berry’s Making Nails.— 

De Normandy’s Soap,—Original Paper by Dr. Ure, F.R.S., on Chymi- 
cal Affinity. eport of Thames Tunnel Directors,—Lists of English, 
Scotch, Irish, and French Patents.—Celestial Phenomena, &c. 


Published Monthly, price @s. 6d., at the Office for caplet 


Chancery Lane, and Town-Hall Buildings, Manchester; sherw 
and Co,; and Simpkin and Marshall, 








Price 6s, 
HE BRITISH CRITIC and QUAR- 
TERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, No, LXII. 
Contanrs :—Abp. Whately’s Essays.—Pantheistic Tendencies 

- Flimbethan Sacred Poetry.—Works of the late Rev. J. Davison. 
—Tales for Young People. ae eng 's Four Sermons.—Open Roofs 
(with 31 Engravings).— Palmer on Protestantism. — Remains of 
Bishop Ridley.—Notices of seed ‘Theological Works. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s ee and Waterloo Place, 


a) phew Joy valli (Can 


Now ready, Part I., Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ITAB AL MALAL WA AL NAHAL: 
BOOK of RELIGIOUS and PHILOSOPHICAL SECTS, 
By MUHAMMAD-AL-SHARASTANI. 
Now first edited fram the eo = — MSS, 
By the Rev. W. CURETON, R.S., F.S.A. 
j Portion -Keeper of the Mss. in s “brideb Museum. 
James Madden and Co., Leadenhall Street. 


In 2 vols. 12mo, with Maps, Seventh Fdition, enl i, with an 
additional Chapter on Unfultilled Prophecies, price 1%s. cloth, 


HE SIGNS of the TIMES, as denoted by 
he Fulfilment of Historicar “tas Tiong, traced down from 
the Baby lonish Captivity tothe present Tim: 


By ALEXANDER XEITH, D.D. 
By the same Author, 
Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, Sixth Edition, Plates, 7s. 6d.; without Plates, 5s. 
Evidence of Prophecy. T wenty-fifth Edi- 
tion. 12mo, with Plates and Weodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth 
The same Work, 18mo, with eight Plates 


upon Steel, 4s. Gd. cloth. 


; Cheap Edition, for circulation, in 8vo, price 
4. . 





Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. London; Longman, Brown, 
and Co, 


By Morgan Rattler.— The Superfluities of 





New Voiume of Dodsley’s and Rivinglon’s Annual 
Register. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 16s. 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
of the History and Politics of the Year 1840. 
Rivingtons ; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Hamilton 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell; Houlston and Co. 
G Lawford; J. Dowding; J. Bumpus ; Cowie and Co. ; J. Fraser; 
Capes and Co.; H. Wadkbeicnes ¢ ; ae, W.H. Reid; Hoa 
ton and Hughes ; Waller and Son ; 3G ; J. Thomas ; J. Booth; 
ler, and Co.; W. J. Cisdeers: aaa: a 


Biegeghtn Britannica Literaria. 


, : ~ 
OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 
Under the Superintendence, and with the Sanction of the 
Council, the First Volume, octavo, a lzs., of “ BIOGRAPHIA 
BRITANNICA LITERARIA,” a LITERARY HISTORY of the 
UNITED KINGDOM, arran, ved in pos ge Order, and com- 
mencing with the ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD, is now ready. 

It is spect ted that the Second Volume will contain the ANGLO- 
NORMAN WRITERS, oat that a third may carry the Work through 
the two succeeding centuries, as far as the invention of Printing. 
From this epoch the Work will proceed by successive periods to the 
present time; and will thus constitute a complete Biograj — al Re- 
cord of EF nglish a bacon from the inconveniences of the alpha- 
betical order, the or age of which will at the same time be 
secured by a casts compiled Index. 

The portion of the Work which relates to each period will be com- 
plete in itsel 
henilies : distros W. Parker, Publisher, West eae: 


“Maps imported from India. 
NEW and IMPROVED MAP of the 


PROVINCES of BENGAL and BAHAR, with BENARES 
and the adjoining TERRITORIES; exhibiting the District Divisions, 
the Civil and Military Stations and Police Thanas, and likewise the 
principal Indigo, Silk, and Sugar Works: compiled from the most 
recent Surveys and best information in the possession of Government 
and pi — yw by J. B. Tassin. Scale, § miles to an inch. 
On cloth, in a Case, 5i, 


2. Map of the Eastern Frontier of British 
India, with the adjacent Countries, wens te to a in China, 
By Capt. R. B. Psmserron. On cloth, ina 

3. Map of Eastern Asia: comprising China, 
parts of Tibet, and Mongolia, Bootan, Assam, Burma, and Eastern 

Bengal; together with Anam, Cambodia, Siam, Laos, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Indian Archipelago. By J. B. Tassix. On cloth, 
in a Case, 24s. 

4. Map of Upper Assam; comprising the 
Districts of Joorhat, Luc-Rimpore, 4 Sundiya ; oa the TEA 
TRACTS. By J.B. Tassin, On cloth, in a Case 

5. Anglo- Hindustani Map of India. By 


J.B. Tassix. On Six Sheets, on cloth, in a Case, 41. 
By J. B. 


6. Anglo-Persian Map of India. 
Tasstx. On Six Sheets, coloured and varnished, 3/. 3s. 

London: W. H. Alle nd Co., Booksellers to the Hon, East India 
Company, 7 Leadenhall Street. 


Second Edition. 
a , » I 
ISTINCTIVE ERRORS of ROMAN- 
ISM: a Series ot Lecture-Sermons, published trom time to 
time — Lent. 
the Rev. WILLIAM J. FE. BENNETT, M.A, 
Late Student of Christ Church, Oxford; and Minister of Portman 
SERMON Chapel, st. Mary lebone. 
1. On the Present Alarm in the Church. 2d Edition. 
II. On the Principle of Romish Error. 2d Edition. 
111. On the Abuse of Tradition, ¢d Edition, 
1V. On the Use of Tradition. %d Edition, 
V. On the Church, 
VI. On the Sacraments, 
VII. On hag Sacrament (so called) of — Part 1, 
be Dit ditto, ditto, Part 2. 
"The Doctrine of Purgatory. 
x On Indulgences, 
Each Lecture, price Sd. 


By the same Author, in 2 vols. 18mo, price 8s, 


A GUIDE to the HOLY EUCHARIST 


forming, in the Second Volume, a Companion to the Altar, 
Also, 
Twenty-four Miscellaneous Sermons. 2 vols. 
12mo, 11s, 
Vol. I, Gs, 6d. 
Vol. Il. 7s. 6d. sold separately. 
London; W. J, weenie Baker Street. 
British preereneny 
With Seven Plates, price 15s. Gd. 
HE REPORT of the MEETING of the 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
sc TENCE: held at Plymouth in July and August, 1841. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


HE PRINCIPLES of POPULATION, 
and their CONNEXION with HUMAN HAPPINESS. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq. 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire ; Author of the “ History of Europe.” 

« Will superscde all others on the same subject, and be con- 

stantly referred to as a standard authority.”’—Britannia. 

** Those who peruse his volumes will have their minds expanded 
by various and enlarged speculation, and instructed by the new 
light i in which existing information is placed.””—Spectator. 

* It is too full of great truths and principles to be hurried over 
crudely Fy it bears too pepe on the — state of society—its 
evils 
station intently Pasa? the first page to the last.”— Dublin Mo- 
nitor. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 Comme Street, Edinburgh; and 
“2% Pall Mall, Lendon. 








Barlow and Babbage on Manufactures and Machinery. 
In one large vol. 4to, with 87 Plates by Lowry, price 31. 6s. 
A TREATISE on the MANUFACTURES 
and MACHINERY of GREAT BRITAIN. 

By PETER BARLOW, Exq., F.R.S., &c. 

‘To which is prefixed, 

An Introductory View of the Principles of 
Manufactures. 
By CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 
Forming a portion of the ** Encyclopedia Matenpelitens: ” 
Published for the Proprietors, by B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


Prick SIXTEEN SHILLINGS, BOARDS. 
oO E M Ss. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Illustrated by 72 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Ar new Edition on Dickinson’s paper. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


Library, Conduit Street, 
OOK SOCIETIES and READING 


FAMILIES PrriopicaALLy s8UPPLIRD — all the NEW 
PUBLICATIONS for perusal in Town or Countr: 


Terms (gratis and _post-free) on application to aeniettins and Otley, 
Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
Of whom may be had, 
Hints for the Formation of Reading Societies. 
Second Edition, with Portrait, fvap. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
ISHOP HEBER’S PALESTINE— 
FUROPE —PASSAGEF of the RED SEA—and other 
POEMS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Price 12s. 
N STRICTURE, PILES, and other DIS- 


EASES of the LOWER INTESTINE. 
amon, on PROLAPSUS. Price 5s. Gd. 


y FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S 
Surgeon to thi Infirmary for Fistula, and — Diseases of the 
Rectum, 38 Charterhouse $ 
Whittaker and Co., Ave om im, 


In 18mo, price 2s. 6d., the Second Edition, of 


ERMONS to CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. G. B. BLYTH, D.D. 
Vicar of North Newbald ; Lecturer of St. Mary’ s, Beverley: and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Rothes. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 











Now penne, in Volumes Quarter] price 7s. 6d. cloth, a new, 
complete, and uniform Edition of the 
EV. 


WILLIAM JAY’S WORKS 
Collected and revised, with numerous Additions, by Himself. 
Volumes I. and So ten published, containing = axp Evgnino 

CISES FROM JANUARY TO JUNK. 
“ The omen “y community will hail with unusual satisfaction 
the complete edition of the Works of this venerable divine, collected 
by himself. He has already contributed more than any other living 
writer to the edification of the devout meditative Christian, by his 
numerous and valuable publications ; and now he bequeaths them in 
a collective form, with the last touches of an old man’s ripe expe- 
rience, a rich legacy to the future generations of the Church,”— 
Patriot. 

London: 


C. A. Bartlett, 66 Paternoster Row. 


Encyclopaedia M etropolitana, 
Price lJ. 1s., Part LIV. of 
ENCYCLOPZDIA METRO- 
POLITANA 


THE 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D, 
Late Fellow of St. — College, Cambridge. 


Volume v. of History, completing that Di- 


vision of the Wor 
Published for A scans by B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street, 





Ing 8vo, price 19s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
ECTURES on JUSTIFICATION. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the ae hs Oxford ; and Fellow of Oriel 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Chandheie: and Waterlov Place ; and 
Parker, Oxford. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the 


Church, viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestant- 
ism. Second Edition. In 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
Gpameee, preached chiefly at the Celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper. 
By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, Vicar of Glasbury. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and Hatchard and Son. 
By the same, 

Sermons at High Wycombe. Tenth Edition, 
2 vols. 21s. 

Sermons at Glasbury. Seventh Edition. 
10s. 64. 
Sermons at Clapham. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d, 
Practical Sermons. Vols. I. and IL, 8s. each. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


The Fourth Volume, comprising—The QUEENS of HENRY the EIGHTH. 


Price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


“« These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of history.” —Times. 


‘“« A charming work, full of interest, at once serious and pleasing.” —M. Guixzot. 


II. 


“ A most valuable and entertaining work.”—Chronicle, 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


AUTHOR OF “ EVELINA,” “CECILIA,” &c. 
The Third Volume, comprising—* The NARRATIVE of Her RESIDENCE at the Court of Queen Charlotte,” 


will be ready in a few days. 


Ill 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPPEL, 


FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY IN 1782-8. 


By the Hon. and Rev. THOMAS KEPPEL. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 


(Just ready.) 


“ This life of the celebrated Admiral Viscount Keppel is written by his descendant, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Keppel, son of the Earl of Albemarle, who possesses 


for his task an extensive collection of family papers of great historical value. 
important contributions to our naval history ever given to the public. 
age, he was appointed d 





This narrative of the admiral’s career can therefore hardly fail to prove one of the most 
As a midshipman, Admiral Keppel went round the world with Anson; at twenty-four years of 
-in-chief in the Mediterranean, and ambassador to the states of Barbary; in 1778, being Admiral ofthe Blue, he commanded the Channel 


fleet, and commenced the war against France; and in 1782, became a cabinet minister, and First Lord of the Admiralty.” 


IV. 
LADY ANNE GRANARD; OR, KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 


By L. E. L., Authoress of “ Ethel Churchill,” “ The Improvisatrice,” &c. 3 vols. With Portrait of the Authoress, 


THE 


TRAVELS 


by the Author, and a Map. 


LOTTERY OF 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 8 vols. 


Vi 

The Himalaya of the Punjaub; including the Mountain Course of the Indus, through the Valleys of Great and Little 
Thibet (or Iskardo). 

By G. T. VIGNE, Esq., Author of “ A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Affghanistan,” &c. 


LIF E. 


(In a few days.) 


KASHMERE, 


2 vols. 8vo, with numerous I]lustrations 
(Just ready.) 


VII. 


PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 


Edited by Capt. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N., Author of “The Life of a Sailor,’ “ Jack Adams,” &c. 


8 vols. (Ina few days.) 


VIII. 


MR. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1842. 


CONTAINING A SUPPLEMENT WITH ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
In 1 vol., comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., price 38s. bound. 
‘‘ Mr. Burke's ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind, ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 








IX, 


THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Edited by the RIGHT HON. the COUNTESS of WILTON. 
New Edition, in 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. bound. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

Early Needlework.—Needlework of the Tabernacle-—Needlework of the Egyp- 
tians.—Needlework of the Greeks and Romans.—The Dark Ages. ‘“ Shee Schools.” 
—Needlework ofthe Dark Ages.—The Bayeux Tapestry.—Needlework of the Times 
of Romance and Chivalry.—Tapestry.—Romances worked in Tapestry.—Needle- 
work in Costume.—The Field of the Cloth of Gold.—The Needle.—Tapestry from 
the Cartoons.—‘The Days of Good Queen Bess.—The Tapestry of the Spanish 
Armada, better known as the Tapestry of the House of Lords.—On Stitchery.— 
“Les Anciennes Tapisseries ;” Tapestry of St. Mary Hall, Coventry; Tapestry of 
Hampton Court.—On Embsoidery.—Needlework on Books.—Needlework of Royal 
Ladies.—Modern Needlework. 


‘* An admirable volume. It should be possessed by every lady.”—Times. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





X. 

Edited by Toomas Hoop, Esq.—The April Number of 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
AND HUMORIST, 

Contains the following interesting Articles : 


THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Chapters I. II. III. IV, and V. 

The Earth Quakers. By the Editor, Thomas Hood, Esq.—The Schoolmistress 
Abroad, Also by the Editor.—Courts and Court Journals. By Lady Morgan.— 
Suiting the Action to the Word. By Laman Blanchard, Esq.—Phineas Quiddy; 
or, Sheer Industry. By John Poole, Esq., Author of “ Paul Pry.” Chaps. 27 and 28. 
—Reminiscences of a Medical Student: ‘Bhe Widow’s Child.—Means and Ends.— 
Graduates and Under-Graduates ; or, The Proctor’s Note-Book. By the Author of 
“ Peter Priggins.” No.7. The Struggle for Fame.—Short Rides in an Author's 
Omnibus. By Horace Smith, Esq.—The Confessions of an Avaricious Man. by 
the late H. D. Inglis, Esq.—A Remonstrance.—The Fine Arts.—Literature, &c. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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